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“It takes all kinds 
of people to make a 
world” is a saying 
that 


quoted in comment- 


is usually 


It 


counts for many of the odd things folks 


ing on somebody’s queer action. ac- 
do and is an easy explanation for whatever 
seems strange to the majority of us. 

Just when the idea of customer and em- 
ploye ownership of utility securities seemed 
to have justified itself as both popular and 
desirable, and to have earned the general 
commendation of business and economic 
leaders, along comes a Harvard professor 
who attacks the plan vigorously—not to 
say viciously—and urges that the 
Federal Trade should 
steps to curb its further growth. 

Professor W. Z. Ripley, who has taken 


even 


Commission take 


this surprising stand, is an economist with 
some reputation, but he does not seem to 
have added to it materially by his fight on 
customer ownership. 
* *k *k & 
Professor Ripley’s attack on a wide pub- 
lic investment in service companies was 
made before the Academy of Political 
Science when he discussed the subject “The 
New Policy and Procedure of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.” 
While practically everybody else has 
favored the so-called customership owner- 
ship development as encouraging thrift and 
giving all a stake in American business, 
the Harvard 


‘ausing an alarming divorce of the owner- 


professor denounced it as 
hip of property from any direct account- 
bility for its management. He declared 


s dangerous “the wide and ever-accelerat- 


CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP ATTACKED; 
ADVERTISING THE TELEPHONE 


ing diffusion of a considerable portion of 
this ownership represented by stock hold- 
ings of employes and of the directly-con- 
suming public, both of public utility cor- 
porations and of private business corpora- 
tions as well.” 

* * * * 

The professor thinks that such corpora- 
tions are selling too much stock to the pub- 
lic, and he accused the service companies 
of thus flooding the market with new pre- 
ferred stock to a degree that is a menace 
to employe and customer investors and 
“puts the public interest in jeopardy.” 

That’s why he wants the Federal Trade 
Commission to interfere. As a matter of 
fact, the commission has its hands plenty 
full right now in attending to its legitimate 
business of preventing monopoly practices, 
and it is more than probable that it will 
turn a deaf ear to the cry from Harvard. 
Moreover, the idea of turning state utility 
regulation over to Washington would not 
appeal at all to anybody experienced in 
such matters. It is known only too well 


what the results would be. 


* * * * 


Naturally enough, there have been no 
lack of spirited replies to Professor Rip- 
One of the best 
Brundage, of the 


ley’s surprising theory. 
H. M. 


Association, 


was made by 


American Gas before the 
Bankers’ Institute meeting at Utica, N. Y., 
in which he effectively refuted the attack 


on customer ownership, and showed con- 
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clusively that state 


regulation of service 


companies has 
proved itself fully 
capable of prevent 


ing unwise issues of securities by them 
So popular has the idea of customer 
and employe ownership in utilities become 
that it is now estimated there are 7,000,000 
holders of such securities in the United 
States, and this includes only direct indi- 
vidual investors and does not include 
banks, insurance companies and the like. 
The number of owners of telephone s¢ 
curities is placed at 650,000. 
* 


* * * 


The advantages of wide public invest 
ment in the local service companies are so 
apparent, and have been so generally ac- 
cepted, that Professor Ripley’s objections 
have caused much surprise. One explana- 
tion is that he hoped to attract more atten- 
tion to himself by flying in the face of 
general opinion. Another is that “It takes 
all kinds of people to make a world.” 
And Mr. 


professor is probably interested in taking 


Brundage explains that the 
regulation of utilities away from the states 
and giving it to the federal government 
because he (Ripley) is a staff member of 
one of the Washington bureaus, and, hence, 


has a preference for federal control. 
* 


* * 


* 


So far as the Coolidge administration is 
concerned, however, there is understood to 
be no disposition to seek any additional au- 
thority over state affairs. It believes that 
the federal government already has enough 
to occupy itself profitably, and to carry 


out the Coolidge program for economy, it 
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does not care to assume, control of local 
matters any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 
* * ok Ok 

A common way to advertise a commodity 
is to give the names of prominent persons 
or firms who buy it and use it, and beyond 
all doubt For 


instance, the Blank Typewriter Co. will 


it is an effective method. 


list all the big business houses which use 
its machine, and tell the public that such 
concerns would buy only the best, so, 
therefore, the Blank product stands at the 


head of its class. It is good advertising. 


One of the journals devoted to the gas 
industry has been urging the gas companies 
to push the use of gas for fuel during the 
coal strike, in order to take advantage of 
the situation and 


Along 


nationally known manufacturers who now 


secure new customers. 


this line it names a number of 
use gas for fuel, and emphasizes the fact 
as showing that the gas industry is making 
line progress. All very gratifying. 

Isn’t it unfortunate that the telephone in- 
dustry cannot do the same thing? Just 
suppose the telephone company tried to list 
and firms who 


the persons bought its 


service year in and year out and advertised 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls, Cataract 
Hotel, January 12, 13 and 14. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, West Hotel, 
January 26, 27 and 28. 


North Dakota, March 9, 10 and 11. 


Oklahoma, Tulsa, Mayo Hotel, March 
9, 10 and 11. 


Kansas, Topeka, April 6, 7 and 8. 


Ohio, Columbus, New Neill House, 
April 21, 22 and 23. 


New York, Rochester, May 19-21. 








Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, During 
Sesquicentennial Celebration. 
that these “leading citizens” and “big 


firms” were paying subscribers! 

It wouldn’t work, of course, the reason 
being that everbody takes telephone service 
and a list of telephone subscribers would 
and select as a 


be about as distinctive 


census report. A far more startling ad- 


vertisement would be a list of the big 


business houses which have no telephone— 


“there ain’t no such animal.” 


* * 


and 


It is most gratifying to telephone men 


to observe the increasing frequency with 
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which the press of the country praises the 
service the telephone business affords the 
American public. A state telephone con- 
vention was recently held at Springfield, 
Ill., and the two leading dailies printed 
editorials welcoming the telephone men, 
and took pains to pay their industry a fine 
tribute. 

After commenting on the value of such 
meetings, both to telephone men and to the 
public, the Illinois State Journal said: 

“Telephony, almost perfect as we may 
regard it, yet is in infancy. So much is 
admitted by the student and the expert in 
the telephone industry. Each year sees im- 
provements in equipment and service. The 
field is 


gaged in developing it. 


extensive and thousands are en- 

No invention has done so much for the 
happiness and pleasure of all the people. 
It has brought all the human family into 
close communication, benefiting it mate- 
rially and socially.” 

Such press comments are good publicity 
for the industry, and telephone men should 
capitalize them in the future. Now that 
the 1926 convention season is in full swing, 
there will be many favorable opportunities 


to utilize them in convention city papers. 


Improving Telephone Transmission 


Transmission Problems and Maintenance — Analysis of Toll Circuit and 


Methods of Reducing Losses—Improvement 


in Transmission 


Through 


Systematic Testing and Maintenance—Paper Read at Missouri Convention 


Transmission and Protection Engineer, Southwestern 


The transmission problem is, of course, 
one of mutual interest, since we are all as- 
sociated in the attempt to provide the kind 
of network of circuits and equipment nec- 
essary to give universal service—defining 
this, for the present, as service that will 
enable us to talk from one location to any 
other point in the United States. 

In speaking of transmission and _ its 
maintenance, it will be necessary to use the 
term “Transmission Unit,” or abbreviated 

“TT. U.” To make this perfectly clear, | 
am going to explain the application of the 
term as I shall use it. 

You measure cloth by the inch, the foot, 
or the yard. It has been customary to 
express transmission in terms of a circuit 
consisting of two common battery substa- 
tion sets with 24 volts battery connected 
together, through repeating coils, by a 
series of 35 small networks. 

The electrical characteristics of the net- 
works and equipment as a reference circuit 


By V. P. Ettinger, 
Bell 


are, of course, fixed. This is just as neces- 
sary as the standard length inch of a two- 
foot rule. If you talk through 30 of the 
networks in the circuit described, you will 
get transmission in which the total loss is 
spoken of as 30 transmission miles. Let us, 
instead, call them transmission units. 
There is a slight difference in the trans- 
mile and the transmission unit, 
but we may use the term “T. U.,” as the 
transmission lengths I shall speak of have 
been built up from T. U. values. The use 
of this term will avoid confusion that 
might result from speaking about both 
transmission miles and geographical miles. 
By comparison with the reference circuit, 
through the use of measuring equipment 
scaled in terms of transmission loss, and 
by mathematical computations, we have 
been able to determine values in T. U. for 
unit lengths of various kinds of circuits, 
and for different pieces of equipment. 
Then, knowing the various lengths of 


mission 


Telephone 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gifferent kinds of wire and cable, and the 

different types of equipment used in a toll 

circuit connection, we can easily determ‘ne 

the grade of overall transmission it may 
expected to give. 

Now, as to the standard of toll-line 
transmission. We should like to see all calls 
kept within a limit of 30 transmission units 
from calling to called stations. Actually, 
if the circuit is up to its rated grade, you 
can talk over longer transmission lengths. 
It has been, and is being done, but the in 
creased use of the telephone, and the ex 
perience of the public with first-class trans- 
mission in a great many cases, is getting 
telephone users in the mind to expect 
pretty good transmission on all calls. In 
other words, a grade of long toll trans 
mission they used to be satisfied with, may 
now, in many cases, become the cause of 
complaint. 

We used to use horses as a means ¢ 
transportation, but after experience wit) 
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Fig. 1. 


motor cars, they no longer fill the bill. 
Something of this kind is going on with 
telephone transmission and to give satisfac- 
tory service, the grade of transmission 
should be as uniform as possible. 
Assuming that we are right—and we 
think we are—in placing the limit for 
normal toll-line transmission at 30 trans- 
mission units, suppose we consider the 
make-up of a circuit for use between two 


magneto subscriber stations 510 miles 
apart, Fig. 1. 

We will say that these two stations 
are in tributary exchanges; A. and G.; 


that is, they are in exchanges connected 
by direct toll circuits to their respective 
toll checking centers. B. and E. are any 
two large toll centers. A switch is in- 
volved at E as well as at B and F, it. being 
assumed that the amount of traffic does not 
justify a direct circuit exclusively for busi- 
ness between B and F and points beyond. 

Connecting the entire circuit up, and 
equating the various parts, we find that 
the total loss from X to Y will be 57 T. U. 


transmission is commercially impossible, in 
this case, even though we have made use 
of extra high-grade copper on 302 miles 
of the distance. Something must be done. 
The figures given below the set-up, Fig. 1, 
are interesting in analyzing the case. They 
show 79 per cent of the loss in the outside 
plant. The open wire with 65 per cent of 
the loss is apparently our best chance for 
getting improvement; but before starting 
in on this, let us consider all of the possi- 
ble chances in the other parts of the circuit. 

Toll cable losses are low. There are 16 
geographical miles of cable, the greater 
part of which is required in getting the cir- 
cuits in and out of the large toll centers, PB 
and E. Electric and other interference, 
combined with municipal requirements, 
make underground cable the only practical 
entrance method at such points. 

The subscriber loop losses are low. Ac- 
tually we have higher normal losses be- 
tween other stations in these respective ex- 
changes. 


Going over to the central office losses, 


Make-Up of Circuit Between Two Magneto Subscribers’ Stations 510 Miles Apart. 


cannot be improved. The losses for phan- 
tom coils and composite sets are necessary, 
unless we sacrifice our phantom circuit and 
leased Morse facilities. So they offer no 
chance for improvement. The cord-circuit 
losses are normal and cannot be changed. 
So our only chance is the open wire. The 
iron-wire losses look high, but let us con- 
sider the copper circuits first, Fig. 2. By 
placing through line telephone repeaters 
permanently in the B-E circuit at C and D 
which are repeater stations, we secure a 
reduction of 18 T. U. in this circuit's loss, 
making the overall equivalent from X to 
Y @ Tt. U. 
This is not 
we go one step farther by using at £, in- 


sufficient improvement, so 


stead of an ordinary cord circuit, a cord 


circuit which normally includes in its 


makeup a telephone repeater. This gives 
us another reduction in transmission loss, 
of 8 T. U., 
from X to Y down to 31.2 T. U 
ing the net transmission loss of the con- 
nection from B to F 78 T. U. 


finally bringing the normal loss 
. and mak- 








With everything in the connection normal, we find office wiring losses low. They This is the best and most economical 
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Diagram of Fig. 1 With 





Repeaters Cut in and Other Changes Which Reduce Transmission Losses. 
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way of improving the B to F connection, 
and is the best circuit that it is practical 
to provide between these points, with the 
conditions met on this 458-mile section, at 
this stage of the development of the tele- 
phone art. The use of repeaters is not ad- 
visable at B and F in this case for many 
reasons that I am not going to give for I 
do not want to take time for the technical 
and operating end of it. 

We have figured the thing up and down 
and arrived at a point where we have an 
overall transmission from X to Y of 31 T. 
U., assuming that the circuit from trans- 
mitter at one end to receiver at the other 
end is working at its rated normal eff- 
ciency. 

Now, I wonder if you have not by this 
time noticed that there may be a situation 
that the circuit layout does not take care 
of. Of course, there may, and it has been 
deliberately left out of consideration up 
to this point. 

It is this: Many exchanges of the char- 
acter, and in the position of A or G in 
this layout, though not classed as toll cen- 
ters, have tributary toll circuits of their 
own. We have records of the character, 
makeup and length of a large number of 
them. 

We know then, that if such a situation 
exists in this casc, we must on many calls 
include an additional circuit equivalent be- 
A ot 4 T. U., assuming that this 
circuit is working at full efficiency. Fur- 
thermore, we must include an extra T. U. 
for another cord circuit. So here we are at 
36 T. U., without having made any allow- 
ance for inefficiency. 

A conclusion reached from this layout is 
that it will probably be necessary, in many 


yond 
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arrangement leaves us with 28 per cent of 
the normal loss between toll centers and 72 
per cent in the tributary circuits, the equip- 
ment and loops beyond the toll centers. 

It may be interesting to observe at this 
point that of 606,000 Missouri stations, 
225,000 or 37 per cent are in tributary ex- 
changes or points beyond. Of course, the 
universal service situation involves a net- 
work, between the very large toll centers. 
of very high grade low T. U. repeatered 
backbone circuits, as we call them. 

We might go on from our 28 T. U. lay- 
out and look over circuit arrangements for 
transmission over much longer distances. 
That, however, would only take us over 
much the same kind of ground and bring 
us around in many cases to about the same 
kind of an answer. I believe, however, 
that the case covered, which represents 
quite a common condition, will of itself 
bring out the fact that with the best we 
can do, there will be some fairly long 
transmission. 

To return for a moment to our 30 T. U. 
objective. Some of you have probably been 
silently raising this question: Just how 
good or how poor is a normal 30 T. U. 
talk and how much margin does it give? 

As one way of partly answering, I will 
say that in the past few years we have 
received many complaints on calls’ which 
involved connections equating to not more 
than 35 T. U. With everything normal, 
we might have been saved a few of them. 

As engineers who are familiar with the 
30 T. U. talk, as it would be with the cir- 
cuit normal, we believe it good enough; 
in fact, as you have seen, it nearly has to 
be in some cases, so that if we do a good 
maintenance job, it should be commercial. 
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Fig. 3. Transmission Test Figures Showing Results of Transmission Maintenance. 


cases, to reduce the transmission length of 
the toll circuit haul beyond the last toll 
center, if the 30 T. U. objective is to be 
attained. 

In the 36 T. U. case being considered, if 
we assume the 4-B iron circuit, which has 
a fairly high normal equivalent replaced 
with copper, we will keep the overall nor- 
mal loss down to about 28 T. U. Such an 


The big point is that the maintenance 
must be handled. The 510-mile circuit we 
have been discussing represents an invest- 
ment roughly calculated of $70,000, or a 
value per T.’ U. of about $2,500. I feel 
sure that if each one of us owned a circuit 
like it, we would do our best to see that it 
was producing all the time. As a matter 


of fact, there are a hundred and one things 
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that may happen to impair its serviceability. 

To start with, there are two ways in 
which transmission may suffer. First, 
directly, by loss in volume caused by ir- 
regularities in the circuit. Second, indirect- 
ly, from the effect of noise. 

The causes of the first have a direct 
bearing on the noise, if the irregularities 
are such as to unbalance the circuit. 


I am not going to go into the detail of 
describing a myriad of different kinds 
of things that may cause trouble, but be- 
fore starting to tell you something of the 
troubles we are finding in the Southwest- 
ern Bell plant, also about the maintenance 
schemes we are following and the results 
we are obtaining. I should like to mention, 
in a quantitative manner, the effects of just 
a few of the irregular conditions that are 
best known to all of us. I shall also speak 
of one or two points of design. 

Starting from the subscriber’s station, if 
it be a grounded line, a poor substation 
ground may be responsible for a combina- 
tion ot effects that would make the $70,000 
investment non-productive for the time 
being. 

With any kind of a subscriber’s station, 
a rusted or bent receiver diaphragm, or in 
some cases a loose receiver cap, may be 
the cause of a 3 or 4 T. U. loss, damaging 
transmission from 10 to 15 per cent. 


The well-known exhausted dry cell sub- 
station battery can tie up the $70,000 for 
another period. We all know the answer 
to this: Periodic inspections of batteries, 
and, at the same time, an inspection of the 
other features mentioned and of the gen- 
eral substation wiring conditions to see 
that all connections are right and tight. 
Fix everything at one crack. 

The use of three dry cells, instead oi 
two, at the stations of toll users will give 
a gain of 2.6 T. U., about 9 per cent of the 
30 T. U. objective. In this case one extra 
dry cell has the same effect to the listener 
at the other end of the circuit as a 38-mile 
reduction in the length of the No. 10 cop- 
per circuit used on the long call, 


An iron circuit, fairly well along in its 
life, if it were installed on a hand-joint 
instead of a sleeve-joint basis, may with a 
few missing insulators and bad tree condi- 
tions be accountable for a 10 T. U. or 30 
per cent loss. There is no need to men- 
tion the action required with the trees and 
glass. 

The joint proposition is another matter. 
If the iron is pretty well rusted, replace- 
ment is probably necessary. However, 
high resistance may develop in hand joints 
before the iron wire is badly rusted. 
Sleeves or solder are the answer to this 

Dirty plugs in an otherwise normal cord 
circuit may tie up the investment for 
another period. 

In a great many magneto offices the 
action of pressing the listening key of ‘he 
cord circuit introduces a loss of 3 T. U. 
because of the absence of a monitor ng 
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feature. 


The remedy here is a_ special 
switching key and a high impedance moni- 


toring coil. Many of the smaller offices 
still have old-type coils in the repeating- 
coil cord circuits. Some of these have 
losses as high as 3 T. U. in excess of the 
newer type repeating coils. 

Telephone repeater gains are at the 


mercy, especially, of irregularities that may’ 


develop at points in or close to the repeater 
stations. Battery supply for the filaments, 
grids and plates of the vacuum tubes must 
be kept constant within a_ fairly close 
range, as the gains drop rapidly when the 
voltages and currents fall below certain 
limits. So unless these are watched care- 
fully, we may have our circuit efficiency 
seriously damaged. Activity tests must be 
made periodically to see that the vacuum 
tubes are normal from an amplification 
standpoint. 

Now to take up the subject of main- 
tenance checks that are being made of cir- 
cuits and equipment by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. We have seen from 
one of the charts that 21 per cent of the 
normal losses are in the central office. 
The delicate equipment is all there, so it is 
« good place to watch. 

To begin with, until a few years ago the 
only means generally available for check- 
ing in terms of transmission was the refer- 
ence circuit in test-set form. Its use, with 
the degree of accuracy desired, involved 
such a slow process that the prospect of 
making headway with intensive campaigns. 
involving thousands of circuits with their 
many component parts, seemed rather im- 
possible. Then came the development of 
the portable testing apparatus, which is 
available today—simple to operate and 
easily maintained. I am going to tell you 
just a little about this equipment. 

The sets are in two forms and utilize 
1,000-cycle alternating current in both 
cases, this being about the average voice 
frequency. 

One form is a listening set, with which 
a tester may hear the tone, first through 
the line to be tested and then, by throwing 
a switch, he may hear it through an arti- 
ficial line, which may be varied in length 
until the tone matches that through the line 
under test. The switch for varying the 
artificial line is calibrated in T. U.’s. 

With this set, both ends of the circuit 
under test must be available at the test 
point. Only three dry cells are required 
lor operating the tone, so it makes very 
convenient equipment for testing magneto 
«ifices. 

The 1,000-cycle tone will show up many 
¢ nditions in cord circuits and other equip- 
nent that may not be caught with a. re- 
c iver and direct current battery test. It 
i: possible, after an hour or two of practice 
«th the set, to detect differences of less 
than a half T. U. The set can be used 
roidly. It is a matter of only a few min- 
ules’ work to make one set of readings on 
15 cord circuits. 
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The second set is a meter set, requiring 
24-volt storage battery current for its 
operation. It has a range of 40 T. U. and 
will measure with accuracy down to one- 
tenth T. U. As I have said before, both 
sets are portable. Each is in two units, 
ene an oscillator, or source of 1,000-cycle 
current, and one a test unit. 

With use of this equipment, we began 








The Value of Five Minutes of 
Directed Imagination. 


, Five minutes, just before going to 
sleep, given to a bit of directed imagina- 
tion regarding achievement possibilities 
of the morrow will steadily and in- 
creasingly bear fruit, particularly if all 
ideas of difficulty, worry or fear are 
resolutely ruled out and replaced by 
those of accomplishment and smiling 
courage. The cumulative effect of such 
a practice is of incalculable benefit. 

It should be made a regular and in- 
dispensable exercise, and should be per- 
sisted in until the mere approach of bed- 
time serves to set the suggestion ma- 
chinery in motion and arouse thoughts 
of eagerness for the coming day’s game 
of life—Frederick Pierce, in “Our Un- 
conscious Mind.” 








to get a different idea of the transmission 
value of our circuit and equipment irregu- 
larities, and to locate some things that had 
been getting by. 

We started the campaign using engineers 
as testers, with the objective of testing 
and clearing up all central office and pri- 
vate branch exchange circuits twice a year. 
The work is now being handled by men 
in the maintenance division, who are called 
transmission inspectors. 

They are the type of men who are 
capable of analyzing things in the central 
office from the standpoint of the opera- 
tion of the circuits and equipment, and 
their efficiency from a transmission view- 
point. They test all cord circuits, opera- 
tors’ circuits, trunk circuits and miscellane- 
ous circuits. 

They are provided with the detail and 
schematic of each type of circuit in use, 
or ready for service, in the office. They 
also have information giving the average 
and the maximum allowable losses for 
these circuits as they should be if in nor- 
mal conditions. 

In the case of measurements showing an 
excess loss, the circuit is carefully inspect- 
ed, and by process of elimination tests of 
the various elements the trouble is located 
and cleared if material is available. One 
soon becomes able to tell by the character 
of the reading the probable cause of the 
loss. 

The local plant maintenance man takes 
part in all this and is told about any de- 
fects found that should not have existed 
if this day-to-day maintenance were 100 
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per cent. As a matter of fact, we found 
more of this than we wanted. However, 
the situation is getting better. Later, after 
we have obtained certain objectives, these 
instruments will probably be turned over, 
at least in large exchanges, to the wire 
chiefs for their periodic use, with occa- 
sional percentage checks on the part of 
the transmission inspectors. 


Records. are kept of the trouble and 
losses found. 
able to establish a 


scheme for our offices. 


From these we have been 
transmission rating 

With this explanation, and as an indica 
tion that transmission loss can pile up, 
even while you are waging a hot campaign 
against it, I am going to show you a chart 
(Fig. 3) of conditions, and results of this 
type of maintenance testing on central office 
and private branch exchange circuits and 
equipment of the Southwestern Bell sys 
tem. Your attention is called to the fol 
lowing points in looking over this chart: 

1. The figures in the top of each double 
row shown are the results of tests made 
in the last part of 1923. Those in the sec- 
ond row are reports for work carried out 
in the last part of 1924. 

2. The inspection is very rigid; nothing 
is missed, and the trouble is cleared. 

3. The troubles listed include potential 
sources of loss; that is, physical defects 
that are not affecting service at the time 
of the test. 

4. Two kinds of loss are covered’ 
Those for which a definite measurement 
can be obtained, and those, classed as inde- 
terminate, in which case the measured loss 
varies. Noisy cords and cutouts are placed 
in the indeterminate class. 

5. The losses are weighted as follows 
in summarizing : 

Losses measuring up to two T. U. are 
counted 1 T. U. 

Losses measuring up to two to five T. 
U. are counted four T. U. 

Losses measuring more than tive T. U. 
are counted eight T. U. 

Indeterminate losses are counted five 
2 Gs. 

6. Note that the 1924 report shows a 
decided improvement in 
troubles to circuits tested. 


percentage of 


The Southwestern toll circuit network is 
measured for T. U. 
from switchboard to switchboard. The re 


losses periodically 
sult of these tests have been very satisfac- 
tory, the readings in nearly all 
matching the 
falling within prescribed limitations. 


cases 


computed equivalents, or 


The serious variations have in general 
been confined to iron circuits, which are in 
such instances being replaced as the inves- 
tigations of the losses in nearly all of the 
abnormal cases have pointed out physicai 
conditions that justified the replacement. 
Copper is being used for the replacement 
work, 

The noise feature is a serious one. We 
measure noise, not in transmission units, 
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however, and the reports of overall sur- 
veys on all circuits have resulted in the car- 
rying through of an especially intensive 
clean-up campaign during the past few 
years. 

The first step necessary in the condi- 
tioning of noisy circuits is that of getting 
them in as perfect balance as_ possible. 
Leakage must be at a minimum, and re- 
sistance balance between the two sides of 
circuits must be very close. These fea- 
tures, which involve endless maintenance 
work, are, of course, reflected in the usual 
testboard bridge and voltmeter tests. 

We apply another check, however, in 
the shape as a crosstalk meter test which, 
if the toll circuit transpositions are right, 


%o TOTAL MEASUREMENTS 


800 
NOISE UNITS 
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time. So we have felt that one of the best 
methods we could adopt in checking up 
things from a transmission standpoint 
would be to go and see our long ‘distance 
toll users; to become acquainted with them, 
find out more about their needs from a 
telephone standpoint, and learn just what 
their experience has been from every serv- 
ice viewpoint, with their use of the tele- 
phone; to sit down at their telephones and 
use the long distance routings that they 
use; to assure them of our interest in their 
telephone affairs, and to convince them that 
we are going to do our best to see that 
their telephone service meets every require- 
ment. 

The plan included carrying along an en- 


1@00- 


Fig. 4. Results of Noise Survey and Clean-Up Work on 225 Toll Circuits. 


will indicate whether the resistance and 
leakage items are satisfactory. 

With all balance conditions taken care 
of, if there is noise remaining, it is han- 
dled, as well as it can be, by special trans- 
positions in the toll circuits, and sometimes 
in both toll and power circuits, within the 
limits of parallels with power and light 
circuits. 

The curves shown in Fig. 4 are of in- 
terest in showing the results of the cam- 
paign that has been carried on in connec- 
tion with a group of 225 toll circuits. It 
is apparent from the curves that a sub- 
stantial improvement has been secured. 
We are not, however, satisfied, and fur- 
ther work will be done on this group. 
There are some stubborn cases remaining 
in which we hope ultimately to bring about 
much better conditions. 

Now to get to the conclusion of all this. 
It is one matter to shut one’s self up in an 
office and design long distance facilities, 
even for sections of the large country we 
live in; and it is another thing to put them 
in service and have them meet at all times 
the demands that may be made upon them. 

One cannot anticipate everything all the 


tire layout of transmission and main- 
tenance testing equipment, so that we could 
take action that might be necessary while 
visiting each exchange, or be in a position 
to determine what changes should ulti- 
mately be made, if it appeared that some 
action, impossible at the time, were 


. required. 


The full application of this transmission 
and service investigation carried with it 
the necessity of visiting exchanges of con- 
necting companies. So we took it up with 
the various company managements and 
were met more than half way. Through 
the very liberal and cordial spirit of co- 
operation extended us in these cases we 
have been able to gather a great many 
valuable pointers on our long distance 
service. 

In a great many cases routings have been 
changed to advantage. Further telephone 
repeater operation has been or will be pro- 
vided, and in some instances entirely new 
circuit arrangements are being created that 
will provide improved facilities. Inci- 
dentally, from comments we have received, 
it seems that the transmission men, who 
have been handling the field work, may 
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have done some good by the use of their 
equipment and testing methods in the ex- 
changes visited. 


To Use Dial Telephone in Cairo, 
City of Many Tongues. 

It has been announced that Cairo, that 
world-famous Egyptian city, is going to 
have an automatic telephone system. At 
the present time it is said that it is neces- 
sary to be a linguist in order to get satis- 
factory service. A working knoweldge 
of six languages is made necessary because 
of the many tongues spoken by the popu- 
lace and the various nationalities of the 
telephone employes. 

At the head of the telephone organiza- 
tion is the Minister of Communication, an 
Egyptian; the telephone executives are 
Italian, French or Greek; the telephone en- 
gineers are Southern Europeans with some 
Syrians and natives and the operators are 
also natives. 

A British officer calling a fellow officer 
will ask for the number in Italian, switch 
to Arabic when he is connected with the 
switchboard of his colleague’s department, 
address his colleague’s secretary in French 
and, of course, employ his own tongue in 
talking to his brother officer. 

The automatic system will remove the 
necessity for familiarity with so many 
languages, but the telephone wires will still 
carry polygot speech of many nationalities. 


Department Report for 1924 Shows 
Telephone Progress in Austria. 
According to the recently-issued report 

for 1924 of the Austrian Post and Tele- 

graph Department, the conversion of the 

Vienna telephone service to full automatic 

working has practically been completed, 

there being now 70,700 stations. 

Good progress in the same direction has 
also been made in Gratz, which has now 
5,200 automatic stations, while the conver- 
sion of the exchange in Linz to automatic 
operation is well in hand. 

At the end of the year 1924 there were 
376,180 miles of telephone wires in opera- 
tion in the country. During that year new 
international telephones lines were opened 
between Vienna and Trieste, Prague and 
Trieste, and Innsbruck and Munich. 


Iowa’s First Telephone Toll Line 
Built in 1879. 

The first telephone line built and used 
exclusively for toll purposes in the state of 
Iowa is said to have been constructed be- 
tween Mason City and Clear Lake in 1879. 
The line was built by George Frost, a 
banker in Clear Lake, and extended be- 
tween his office at that place and the court 
‘house in Mason City. 

it was in 1878, however, that a toll was 
charged for the first time for telephoning 
between towns in Iowa, when a temporary 
arrangement was made over a telegraph 
wire between Burlington and Keokuk. 
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“Denied Service” is handled in various 
ways according to prevaling conditions and 
the magnitude of the denied service list to 
be treated. 

A telephone company is fundamentally a 
public service. It has nothing to sell but 
service at any time, and the desire on the 
part of the public for that service is the 
bread and butter of the industry. 

This desire for service may be actuated, 
speaking broadly, by one of two motives. 
With the business man, or business house, 
necessity is the keynote. The good will 
of business is, in this instance, of secondary 
importance, although not to be by any 
means discounted. The second motive 
prompting this desire, this time on the part 
of non-business, is convenience. 

The proportion of non-business installa- 
tions to those of a business nature varies 
with the location of each individual com- 
pany and, therefore, a specific statement 
cannot be made here. However, regardless 
of any ratio whatsoever, it is a matter of 
general knowledge to telephone people 
everywhere that the creation of friendly 
relations is above all, the thing to be de- 
sired. 

A telephone company that has ever its 
best foot forward in an effort to create 
just such an attitude has gone a long way 
to make up for whatever else it may lack 
in the way of service. The toleration on 
the part of the public of a mediocre service 
varies directly with the frame of mind for 
which the company, by its appreciation of 
the value of good will, is responsible. It 
is much easier to bear with the fellow who 
always greets you with “the voice with 
a smile.” 

All of which leads us directly to “denied 
service,” its bearing on the company and 
its effect on the public. 

The Foundation of Good Will. 

Let us first take the part denied service 
Plays as regards the foundation of that 
good will which the industry is striving to 
build. 

Each company, as we have stated pre- 
vieusly, sells service and nothing else, and 
as this service is as much a merchandise as 
thot of the hardware dealer, there must be 
a collection for every sale, or both would 
ve-y soon close shop. 

enied service plays a part in these col- 
lec'ions, though indirectly, and perhaps, 
beccuse its relation in this respect is in- 
direct, it is considered a necessary evil. 
Thi: for two reasons: One is because when 


dealing with a public, and this holds true 
of other businesses, one is dealing with 
human nature—a thing abstract, but very 
often hardheaded and quick to sense an 
imaginary injustice. The second reason, 
and, needless to say, one of secondary im- 
portance, is because each case of denied 
service is costly to the company, depending 
on the class of service and the locality in 
which it is furnished. 

To handle such a service and collect an 
unpaid bill, still retaining unimpaired the 
good will of the subscriber, is a matter 
which calls for tact to the mth degree, 
backed by abundant common sense. To 
deny service to a home in which there is 
scarlet fever is as unpardonable as to per- 
mit a bill to remain unpaid, because of sen- 
timent, is inexcusable. 

The subscriber has, in his own mind at 
least, good and sufficient reason for not 
paying his bill, whether it be forgetfulness 
or carelesssness, and it is not the concern 
of the company to inquire into those rea- 
sons. The company is concerned, however, 
with the fact that in most cases, to the sub- 
scriber is due the benefit of the doubt. 

Ninety per cent of those “on denied” can 
be induced, by skillful handling, to remit 
without jeopardizing in the slightest their 
ordinarily friendly attitude toward the 
company. This is the unintentional and oc- 
casional offender, whose good will is par- 
ticularly necessary and this can only be re- 
tained under this “adverse condition” by 
the most careful treatment. 

The other 10 per cent are “repeaters” 
whose attitude toward the company is, no 
doubt, no different from that toward any- 
one else to whom they are indebted, and 
they can be handled outspokenly, though at 
all times courteously, without danger of 
harming the company’s public relations. 

It is not the desire of the company to 
suspend service at any time, and the very 
fact that denied service may assume the 
appearance of ar arbitrary act in the mind 
of those “on denied” should be all the 
more reason why employes should strive 
to dispel the fallacy of that assumption. 

Instead of being a bugaboo to the com- 
pary, and particularly so to those in direct 
contact with it, “denied service’ should be 
the outlet for one of the most effective 
monthly advertising campaigns the com- 
pany can possibly contrive. 

Very few subscribers, when informed 
that their service is being denied because 
of non-payment, will not remit it, for it 
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| “Denied Service” and Collections 


Part ‘‘Denied Service’’ Should Play in Telephone Collections from Viewpoint 
of Subscriber as Well as That of the Company—Some Helpful Hints for 
Collecting Unpaid Bills and Retaining Unimpaired Subscriber’s Good Will 


By John M. Wever, 


Commercial Department, Northern New York Telephone Corporation, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


must be remembered that 90 per cent of 
these “on denied” are not intentionally so. 
Consequently, it behooves those handling 
these cases not to dun them for payment, 
but rather make them feel that the com- 
pany’s recourse to such action has been 
taken as a reminder to do what they or- 
dinarily would do. 
Use of Diplomacy Required. 

All of this can be said in such a way 
that will cause the subscriber to appreciate 
instead of resent such action, for once the 
public is placed in the position of doing a 
favor for your company, the difficulty is 
past. At this same time, it must not be 
lost sight of that such a state of mind can 
only be created by the most adroit diplo- 
macy. Such a mental state does not be- 
long to the millenium but to the present— 
today and every day. It depends purely 
on the kind of effort put forth. 

Once again, let those in charge of denied 
service remember that the telephone com- 
pany is a public servant and, by a diligent 
application of the points outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs, endeavor to mini- 
mize any unpleasantness that might other- 
wise occur. 

Good will is very much like a set of 
tires on an automobile. Without them, the 
machine can run, but the occupants will 
find the going rather bumpy. 

Let us now consider the effect denied 
service has on the public. It is, of course, 
quite obvious, that those “on denied” con- 
stitute a very small proportion of telephone 
users as a whole. Consequently, it stands 
to reason that because these few require 
special treatment, they must receive spe- 
ial treatment. Don’t make it taste like a 
spoonful of bad medicine. 

As stated previously, 90 per cent of those 
constituting the denied list are wuninten- 
tional offenders. How necessary is it then, 
that we, by our every action, make it evi- 
dent that we appreciate that very fact, and 
give no cause for offense by a brusque 
statement or a demand for payment. 

In this connection, consider one vital 
point that is well worth some little thought. 
How many of those directly connected 
with denied service consider that it is the 
subscriber who is denied or suspended ser- 
vice? Unless they have analyzed it, a great 
many. 

Think a moment! Is’it really the sub- 
scriber or the telephone itself whose service 
is denied? The telephone, isn’t it? Ser- 
vice is denied that telephone, and that one 
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only, for whose use a ‘collection has not 
been made. It is impossible to deny a sub- 
scriber, for the simple reason that the sub- 
scriber is the purchaser of the service of 
some particular telephone. 

This is, of course, purely theoretical and 
may seem a bit far-fetched; nevertheless, 
it has a direct bearing on the methods to 
be meted out to those on the denied list. 

The treatment of the individuals on the 
list should be impersonal at all times. 

Put yourself in the subscriber's place and 
assume for the moment that, because of 
moving, pressing business, or any one of a 
legitimate 
neglected or forgotten to pay your tele- 
phone bill for the first time since you have 
had a telephone installed in your home. It 
has completely slipped your mind. 


number of reasons, you have 


You wish to make a call, but upon pick- 
ing up the receiver and giving the operator 
the number, you find yourself being asked 
in a moment, “what number is your tele- 
phone ?” 

Somewhat surprised, you give your tele- 
phone number, and a voice on the other end 
of the wire says, “Is this Mr. Smith?” and 
being assured that it is, continues: “Mr. 
Smith, you haven't paid your telephone bill, 
and we cannot give you service until you 
pay it.” Your call, however, is put through. 

What is the. result? 

Immediately there is an unfavorable re- 
action in your mind and a sense of injus- 
tice. And naturally so, for you know in 
your own mind that you very naturally for- 
got it, and you feel resentful over the fact 
that such a hulabaloo was raised over a 
measly bill. You are even inclined to feel 
sore, for you always pay your bills when 
due. You are so concerned over your own 
feelings that you do not analyze the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the company. 

Results are what count, and while Mr. 
Smith will mail his check that very day, 
there is not his customary good will at- 
tached to his signature. 

The telephone company knows that Mr. 
Smith is going to pay his bill, but it is not 
paying sufficient attention to the manner in 
which he is told about it. There is as much 
psychology to be used here as by those in 
other channels of business, and if Mr. 
Smith is not to feel imposed upon, it must 
be employed. 

If the voice on the other end of the wire, 
after receiving an affirmative reply to the 
query. “Is this Mr. Smith?” had 
“Good morning. This is the telephone com- 
pany, Mr. Smith. 


said, 


Would it be convenient 
for you to sand us a check for your tele- 
phone bill today? You see our records are 
incomplete and you'll help us a great deal if 
you will. Thank you very much,” wouldn't 
Mr. Smith hang up his receiver with the 
feeling that “Now, that was mighty nice 
of them?” 

Nothing has been said about “payment” 
or that Mr. Smith would not be allowed to 
use his telephone until 


such payment is 
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forthcoming. There is no penalty for his 
forgetfulness alluded to. If Mr. Smith is 
an ordinary human being, like most of us 
are, he will appreciate the reminder and be 
glad to forward his check without feeling 
that the telephone company is “hard- 
boiled.” 

Leave Mr. Smith or Mrs. Jones, or who- 
ever it may be, with a pleasant taste in 
their mouths and not feeling like a child 
who is being punished because it forgot 
something, and denied service will be a 
builder of good will for the company. 

All cases, of course, cannot be handled 
exactly alike, and one must get to know 
his public, but the fundamental principal 
remains the same, namely “Sell your sub- 
scriber into doing you a favor, and don't 
treat him like a kid.” 

There now remains only the “repeater,” 
the subscriber who will not pay his bill 
unless he has to. With him a plain, cour- 
teous statement of facts is all that is neces- 
sary, for he already is acquainted with the 
routine, and nothing short of the penalty 
will have any effect on his stubbornness. 

The possibilities of denied service for 
Make them for 
good, because the seed of discontent is al- 


good or evil are abundant. 


ways sown by the individual, never by the 
mass—and no telephone company can at- 
ford even a dissatisfied subscriber. 

If we, all of us, will but remember that 
the ratio of disconnects to the original de- 
nied service list, is very small, that very 
proportion should be sufficient evidence of 
what is possible by proper handling. 

In closing, we can sum up what our atti- 
tude toward the subscriber should be at all 
times and under all conditions until the re- 
verse is proven, both to the complete satis- 
faction of the subscriber as well as of the 
company, viz: “The subscriber is always 
right.” 


Lendon Rotarians to Try Selling 
by Telephone. 

English 

telephone, H. E. 

secretary of the (British) Telephone Devel- 


Urging business men to. sell 


goods by Powell-J ones, 
opment Association, pointed out in a recent 
speech before the London Rotary Club that 
selling by ielephone has been highly suc- 
cessful in the United States. 

He declared that telephone salesmanship 
is hardly practiced at all in Great Britain. 
Buying hv telephone, he said, is fairly com- 
mon, but selling by telephone is practically 
unknown. Mr. Powell-Jones pointed out, 
howcver, that “greatly increased protits for 
the shopkeeper and satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer have resulted in America from the 
erocer taking the initiative and ringing up 
He mentioned the “Phone- 
for-lood” movement inaugurated by Amer- 


his customers.” 


ican retail grocers. 

The speaker went on to say that the 
movement need by no means be confined to 
grocertes. He quoted figures showing how 
little use is made at present of the tele- 
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phone in England, even by those English- 
men who have one at their disposal. 








All Ready for Scuth Dakota Con- 
vention at Sioux Falls. 

Preparations for the annual convention 
of the South Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion to be held at the Cataract Hotel, 
Sioux Falls, January 12, 13 and 14, are 
practically completed. Secretary Thomas 
Phalen, of Aberdeen, has announced the 
program, which covers such a variety of 
subjects that every South Dakota telephone 
man should find something of particular 
interest to himself in it. 

The program follows: 

TueEspay, JANUARY 12, 2 P. M. 

Address of welcome by Thomas McKin- 
non, mayor of Sioux Falls. 

Response to address of welcome by M 
E. Guinter, Sioux Falls. 

Reading of minutes of last convention. 

Reading minutes of executive committee 
meetings. 

Secretary-treasurer’s report, by Thomas 
Phalen, of Aberdeen. 

President's annual address, by W. W. 
Straight, of Crooks. 

Standing 
chairmen. 


committees’ reports by the 
“How Vicious Legislation Can Be Pre- 
vented,” by H. P. Hartwell, secretary, Tri- 
County Farmers Telephone Co., Irene. 
Appointment of convention committees. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 9:30 P. M. 
“Plant, Depreciation Ac- 
counting Methods—G. A. Anderson, gen- 
eral auditor, Dakota 


Maintenance, 


Central Telephone 
Co., Aberdeen. 

“Some of the Mistakes of the Past, and 
the Remedy,” by J. C. Crowley, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer, Minnesota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, Minn. 

Address by Dawes E. 
South Dakota 
Pierre. 


3risbine, member, 
Railroad © Commission, 
Wepbnespay, 1:30 P. M. 

“Adequate Rates for Telephone Service.” 
by R. F. Wilder, commercial superintend- 
ent Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co.., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

“Some of Our Problems,” by C. C. Deer- 
ing, secretary-treasurer, United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

B. W. 


taxation, department of finance, Pierre. 


Address, by Baer, director of 
Report of the committee on nominations. 
WeEpDNEspDAY, 6:45 P. M. 
Banquet and annual ball. 

Tuurspay, JANUARY 14, 10 a. M. 
Report of the committee on resolutions. 
Report of the auditing committee. 
Address, by J. W. 

State Highway Commission, Ipswich. 
“Transmission Testing,” by J. V. Moses. 


Parmley, member 


transmission engineer, Northwestern Dell 
Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Unfinished business. 


Adjournment. 

































Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


From a limpid lake is first beguiled 
That tiny rivulet, which, as it flows, 

Is joined by others, and slowly grows 
In volume, until at last 

A mighty flood it rushes past 

A score ‘of cities, paying tolls 

In might and power as it madly rolls 
On its way to sunny seas. 


How small a trickle at first appears 

From beneath the lily pads, and clears 

[tself a pathway, tortuous, through the 
mass 

Of tangling roots, peaty bogs and grass. 

As it leaves that far Itascan lake 

To wander through the tangled brake 

In search of kindred streams 

To join fulfillment of its dreams. 


The mighty Father of Waters, the Mis- 
sissippi, starts out as a gently flowing rill, 
with no hint of its subsequent greatness 
or volume of power, but it is soon joined 
hy other like rills and soon attracts the at- 
tention of a colony of beavers which pro- 
ceed to give it its initial setback by build- 
ing a dam across its narrow span. Thus 
it gets its first lesson in developing power, 
by having its pathway stopped by an ob- 
struction, against which it pushes its way 
and finally overruns its first barrier. 

In order to produce power, water must 
ineet first some obstruction. I wonder if 
this natural law applies to water alone? 

As we read of the experiences of lives of 
great men, it seems that from the begin- 
ning they were having to fight one hard 
battle after the other, meeting and over- 
coming obstructions. By overcoming each 
obstacle in its turn, they developed power 
or greatness of mind, or soul, or body, to 
a much larger degree than if they had 









‘The Successful Meeting of Each Problem as it Comes 
Up Is What Makes a Good Telephone Manager, Line- 
man, Clerk or Other Employe.” 


never had to meet an adverse turn of fate. 

“he successful meeting of each problem 
as it comes up is what makes a good tele- 
Plone manager, lineman, clerk or other 
employe. Their value to the plant is in- 
cr'ased by each case of trouble they fix 


By Well Clay 


so that there will be no repetition of that 
same interruption to smooth-sailing. 

Many years in the telephone field have 
convinced me that there never arrives a 
time when the employes can lay back in 
the harness and say, “There is nothing 
else to do,” that they have every- 
thing all set for a continuous run, 
with no possibility of interruptions 
to the placidity of their existence. 
There is no such place, or, if there 
is, I have never discovered it. Like 
the work on the farm, there 
is always a continuous supply 
in sight and is the one thing 
in the world where it always 
equals the demand. 

When we have our plants 
into first-class shape and all 
seems serene, we are suddenly 
confronted with the necessity 
of providing more telephones 
for our territory than at first 
anticipated. A new angle of the game now 
confronts you. 

You must 
provide more room without making it un- 
tenable during the time of rebuilding, as it 
were, to superimpose a new addition to the 
existing plant so that it will fit the com- 
posite picture as part of a beautiful whole. 
It must, like the growing stream, take in 
and assimilate new additions from time to 
time while ever-flowing onward with its 
volume of service to the people. 


enlarge the old house to 


Most telephone plant managers find the 
necessity confronting them from time to 
time of furnishing facilities for new 
streams of service to trickle into the main 

stream. Each new addition must 
be taken care of and each must 
have its means of communication. 
This means more wires, cables, 
conduits, drops, jacks, operators, 
and all the rest. 

If the property is so built 
that these additions can be 
made to the existing plant 
without interruption to the 
service, one is indeed fortu- 
nate; but this seldom hap- 
pens. However, by careful 
planning one can usually 
make the necessary altera- 

tions and still have a good 

symmetrical job as a whole. 

To move a switchboard is a big job, but 
to cut over to a new one is not so bad, 
for one can do all the work ahead, and 
make a quick change in the slack hours of 
the night. A new cable can be cut into an 
old rack, but that always means a lot of 
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transfers from old blocks to new, leaving 
much of the first installation work of the 
rack empty and unprofitable. 

Sometimes a river deserts its old bed 
and cuts across a new channel, leaving the 
old pathway an impassable, tortuous thor- 


ae ii. 


“Many Years in the Telephone Field Have Convinced 
Me That There Never Arrives the Time When the Em- 
ployes Can Lay Back in the Harness and Say, ‘There Is 


Nothing Else to Do.’ "’ 


oughfare, filled with much that is unde 
sirable. Sometimes a river will slide by 
and swallow up a good-sized creek at a 
single gulp, and never let on. A telephone 
plant can often likewise assimilate a smaller 
plant without financial indigestion 

30th are made up in volume by innumer- 
able small tributaries drawn into the com- 
mon body as it moves along its course seek 
ing the easiest way onward. Both make up 
a flood that bears along the traffic of the 
sons of Man. 

Many like characteristics are common to 
both telephone plants and rivers, and we 
may learn a lesson in conducting one by 
A river 
either grows in volume quickly from its 


observing the habits of the other. 


start, or else runs into the 
lries up, depending on the 
moisture along the way. Many telephone 
plants have dried up and failed for lack 
of sustaining and upbuilding financial in- 
come. 


ground and 
income of 


Both rivers and telephone plants of good 
types are needed in every community. 


APHORISM: 


No river runs straight. 


Hollywood’s Growth Shown by In- 
crease in Number of Telephones. 


The growth of Hollywood, the film city 
in California, is graphically shown by the 
increase in telephones. In 1921, there were 
10,799 telephones in use in the Hollywood 
territory. 

In 1924, the number had increased to 
29,956, and on the first of November, 1925, 
the number had risen to 38,884, so that 
now there are almost four times as many 
telephones in Hollywood as in 1921. 











City, Town, Main Street “Centrals” 


‘“‘Central’s’’ Responsibility and Relation With Patron Generally—Differences 
Between City, Town and Main Street Centrals—Why Their Operating Prac- 
tices Should Be Standardized—Paper Read at Missouri Telephone Convention 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Representative of Traffic Department, United States Independent Telephone Association 


Although the term “Central” applies to 
telephone offices of all sizes, wherever 
there is a telephone office in this world, 
still the name “Central” as applied to the 
telephone industry, does not appear in the 
dictionary. However, an old German, who 
was re-calling an operator on a connection, 
gave a very complete definition for “Cen- 
tral” when he said to some one on the 
line, “I am calling the middle.” 


The average subscriber, I believe, visual- 
izes Central, just as the old German did, 
as the middle—the halfway point in his 
telephone journey. 


What a rapid transaction—that of Cen- 
tral taking an order, connecting and ring- 
ing! All started and completed within the 
wink of an eye; that is, the connection is 
completed, but in the offices having visual 
or voluntary supervision, only the initial 
step has been completed. 


Central’s responsibility for the service 
on the connection at this point is just 
started. She must care for her subscriber 
beyond her switchboard. She must know 
whether he arrives satisfactorily at his 
destination; whether the desired subscriber 
has answered the ring at his telephone 
door. 

As she has only the means of summon- 
ing the desired subscriber to his telephone 
door, she must return to the connection 
when he does not come to his door and 
advise the calling subscriber that she will 
ring again. She must return, at least three 
later times, and offer to ring again, if 
necessary. Time hangs heavily while he 
waits on the outside of the called sub- 
scriber’s door, for all he can possibly do 
is to wait and to listen to buzzing empti- 
ness. 

While Central is sitting at her switch- 
board with hands, eyes, ears and mind 
busy, he may be standing in some poorly- 
ventilated booth which is filled with the 
odor of last night’s cigarette, or in some 
cold, dark hall, or, seated at his desk 
covered with details which he cannot dis- 
pose of with only one hand—or none 
when he is holding a cigar; the hardest 
wait imaginable, nothing to look at except 
the telephone mouthpiece; one perfectly 
good ear temporarily out of commission 
for anything of interest, or otherwise 
going on around him, as helpless as a 
handcuffed man. 

What a relief he experiences when Cen- 
tral opens her telephone door and says, 
pleasantly, “I will ring again.” 


“Oh, that’s all right, Central. Let it go 
for the present,” he returns just as pleas- 
antly, instead of jamming the receiver on 
to the hook with murderous intent and a 
damn or two because Central has forgotten 
he is waiting. 

How dependent the subscriber is on Cen- 
tral all the way through! He is obliged 

















‘“‘We Must Make Telephone Service Uni- 

versal,” Says Miss Barnes, ‘“‘So That Main 

Street Subscribers Will Feel Perfectly at 

Home in Towns and Cities and Likewise 

Town and City Subscribers in Main Street 
Towns.” 


to accept her service which is invisible to 
him. This service of Central is the only 
commodity he buys without seeing. It is 
the most valuable service rendered in a 
village, a town, or a great city. Service of 
all other kinds is made possible only by 
Central, there in the middle of her com- 
munity, weaving her connections far and 
wide; Central, guarding her people from 
fire and burglary hazards, serving them in 
their emergencies and in their ordinary 
affairs of life. 

Does she need to be carefully selected? 
Well-trained? It is a real calamity to any 
community when she has not been care- 
fully selected and trained to meet the needs 
of her company. Although there are de- 
grees of training required, depending on 
the size of the office and community, there 
should be no degrees in the selection of 
young women for operators. 
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Choose al- 


ways the best in your community, Mr. 
Manager. Quality is better than quantity. 
Central may be grouped under three 
different headings: 
City Centrals, Town Centrals, and Main 
Street Centrals. 


City Centrals are operators employed in 
city offices. Town Centrals are operators 
employed in towns too large to be classed 
as villages, and too small to be classed as 
cities. Main Street Centrals may be 
classed as operators who are able to answer 
such questions as, “Say, Central, what’s 
the news?” “Is it a boy?” 

I wish to tell you a few things I know 
about these three Central groups, as a 
whole, that I have discovered since I have 
been traveling about in many states. 


First, they are all very much alike— 


-very human, very loyal—and they all meas- 


ure up to the emergencies they meet in 
their work. When they fall short, it is 
in their detail work; just little details, but 
telephone work is a succession of details. 
And next, I wish to tell you a few 
things I have observed about them as in- 
dividual Centrals, taking the city Central 
first; not because she rates the highest, 
but because I must start somewhere. 


She has the advantage of training, at no 
expense to herself, before she becomes an 
operator. Under the supervision of spe- 
cialists, she becomes an expert operator; 
later, if she will, a specialist. The door of 
opportunity stands open high and wide be- 
fore her. Only self bars her out. But this 
Tt have observed—a very small percentage 
of city Centrals become specialists. Why? 
There is plenty of room at the top in thei: 
vocations. 

Town Centrals have many of the ad- 
vantages of city Centrals, plus initiative. 
The door of opportunity stands before 
these town Centrals, but generally, not 
open. If they will, they may open it with 
the key of initiative and work their way in. 
The work is required because they lack the 
cpportunity and training of the city spe- 
cialists. 

This I have observed—a very small per- 
centage of town Centrals become special- 
ists. Why? There is plenty of room at the 
top in their vocations. 

Main Street Centrals, the Centrals who 
are closest to the heart throbs of the peo- 
ple they serve, are mostly tucked away vp 
over banks on the very noisiest street of 
the town. Their quarters are, general'y. 
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not modern, and are often very inconven- 
iently arranged. 


These Main Street operators have no 
advance training. What they do have 
is generally not standard, although most 
progressive managers are coming to see 
the short cuts which are possible by the 
use of standard methods for operating all 
departments of a company. The operators 
have little or no supervision and, conse- 
quently, must make their own decisions 
when questions arise requiring decisions to 
be made. 


They do not become specialists in any 
particular line as city Centrals do. Their 
managers cannot afford to employ opera- 
tors who are unable to qualify for general 
utility service; consequently these Main 
Street Centrals are able to handle, when 
necessary, the duties of manager, trouble- 
man, bookkeeper, collector, local, long dis- 
tance, and janitor, for their company. 


In addition to these duties of their com- 
pany, they sometimes take on, I am sorry 
to say, the duties of nurse girl, doctor’s 
office girl, messenger, and also become 
human directories for their subscribers. 


It is just as possible for an operator 
to be too close to her subscriber as it is 
to be too distant; either condition is bad 
for both the operator, and her subscribers. 

This story was told me by one of the 
Main Street Central’s subscribers which 
may illustrate my point of view: 

Hulda Jergens, the little old-maid seam- 
stress who went out sewing by the day, 
had been employed in about every home in 
Main Street. She lived all alone after 
her sister married and went into the city 
close by to live. 

As Hulda went about from home to 
home, it was natural that news of all sorts 
was discussed, which included news of 
some of the girls at Central “who,” as 
was said, “don’t half try to be accommo- 
dating.” 

Now, Hulda held her own council when 
Central was discussed, because she had al- 
ways gotten everything that Central could 
he asked for, including the time of day, 
locations of fires, and little scraps of infor- 
mation such as, “Have you heard how 
Grandma Jones is this morning, Central?” 

Although Hulda had never been in a city, 
she knew many of her townspeople had, 
so she concluded that they were better 
posted about telephone service than she 
vas. When her sister was nicely settled 
in her new home at Crystal City, she in- 
‘ited Hulda to visit her. That happened 

year ago. As her sister was planning to 
Co quite a bit of entertaining, Hulda knew 
she would be quite a bit of assistance to 
her, 

As Hulda came down the stairway the 
f-st morning the first two things she noted 
were the clock and the telephone. 

“I wonder if that clock is right,’ she 
nosed. “Well. I will soon find out, for 


tl re is the telephone and I will have my 
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Will You Be Promoted? 

During 1926 at least one in every 100 
employes will be promoted and at least 
one in every 1,000 will be made an ex- 
ecutive. Will you qualify? 

Don’t imagine for a moment that the 
may thousands of promotions which will 
come during the year will be based on 
favoritism. A few may be, but 99 in 
every 100 will be based on merit, on 
past performances and on _ future 
promise. Business successes cannot be 
won today, against so much competition, 
by concerns manned by second-rate ex- 
ecutives appointed through “pull.” The 
demand is for the best brains available. 
Even the best brains, however, must be 
wedded to hard work. 

Are you doing your best to become 
either the one in the hundred or the 
one in the thousand?—B. C. Forbes. 








first experience of city telephone service.” 

“Oh, I don’t want any number, Central,” 
she said, in response to the operator’s re- 
quest for the number wanted. “What time 
is it please?” 

“I am sorry but we do not give that 
information,” came back into Hulda’s ear 
and surprised her so that she stood there 
still holding the receiver to her ear. “I will 
give you the supervisor,” said the voice 
again. 

“No, don’t go to any more trouble, I 
just wondered if our clock was right.” 

“Is that you Hulda? Say, call my gro- 
cery list there on the telephone, and by 
that time I will have breakfast ready,” 
came her sister’s voice from the kitchen. 

“What grocery, Mary?” 

“Oh, Jensen’s. I never can think of the 
number, but the directory is hanging on 
the telephone.” 

Now the only use Hulda had for a tele- 
phone directory back home was because it 
was something thick enough to set her 
iron upon. So she just naturally put the 
receiver to her ear without looking for the 
number. 

“Number, please?” came that voice 
again. But that didn’t mean anything to 
Hulda, as that was what the girls back 
home said. 

“Give me Jansen’s grocery, please.” 

“I will give you Information.” 

“Say, Mary,” said Hulda at the break- 
fast table, “the people at Main Street have 
been bragging about your telephone serv- 
ice, but I like ours better.” 

“Why, Hulda?” 

“Well, our operators are more accom- 
modating. Your Central would not give 
me the time, and she referred me to an- 
other operator instead of looking up the 
number herself, if she didn’t know it.” 

“But, sister, you will notice, before the 
week is over, that our Central is right on 
the dot the minute you get the receiver to 








. 
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your ear; any time of the day or night that 
you use the telephone. 

Now you know that you often have to 
wait at Main Street. There are certain 
times of the day when the service is not 
so fast. For instance, when Edna is on 
duty, you get your calls answered quickly 
because she knows all the numbers, and 
the other operators do not. And besides, 
you can’t depend on Cora Stone—she has 
the poorest memory for numbers. It takes 
longer to get a call through when she is 
on duty than it would if you looked up 
your number first, because you are sure 
to get the wrong one if you depend upon 
her.” 

My moral in this story is that we must 
make telephone service so that Main Street 
subscribers will feel perfectly at home 
in towns and cities; and so that towns and 
city subscribers will feel perfectly at home 
in Main Street towns. We must make it 
universal. 

But, no matter whether we are operators 
in cities, towns, or Main Street, we must 
remember that telephone service is essen- 
tially a personal service and the personal 
equation should be evident from the time 
Central takes an order until the subscriber 
hangs up his receiver. 

Sometimes, I wonder, does the very 
rapidity in which we serve destroy the 
personal touch needed to humanize our 
work? 

A good way to prevent this is to visualize 
our work. In fact, we shall never be suc- 
cessful Centrals, no 
work until we can 
calls as these: 


matter where we 


visualize some such 

The little old lady with the quavery 
voice who is calling her boys on the farm. 
Forget how trying she is sometimes, when 
she tells us, “I left my specs upstairs and 
can’t see the number”; remember only that 
she is old, and that it would be wrong 
tc send her back upstairs for her glasses; 
handle her request for the number so tact- 
fully that appeal is made to the pleasant 
side of her mind. 


And the children: We must be able to 
visualize the tiny tots who are calling 
“Daddy” to tell him to hurry home for 
supper, and make proper allowance 
their insistent calling. 

We must be able to visualize the farm 
home, tucked among green fields, or 
blanketed with soft, white snow. 

It is a wonderful thing to be able to 
visualize the threads of human life, inter- 
woven through our telephone connections ; 
to realize that our every contact has in- 
fluences which touch eternity. 

It is a wonderful thing to be able to 
visualize. 


for 


New Company Organized in Okla- 
homa by J. W. Walton. 
The weekly news letter of December 19 


issued by the public utility information 


bureau of the Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
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tion contained the following relative to a 
newly organized telephone company : 

“The Oklahoma Telephone Co. with 
headquarters at Broken Arrow, Okla., was 
issued a charter by Secretary of State R. 
A. Sneed December 17 with the following 
directors: J. W. Walton, Broken Arrow, 
and J. G. Crane, E. C. Blomeyer, W. C. 
Polk and V. E. Chaney, all of Kansas City, 
Mo. The capital stock is $250,000, consist- 
ing of 2,500 shares of $100 per share. J. 
W. Walton will be president and general 
manager of the company. The company 
owns the Independent exchanges at Hom- 
iny, Stroud and Broken Arrow and is nego- 
tiating for another Oklahoma exchange. 

Mr. Walton, who for been 
manager of the Broken Arrow Telephone 
Co., has associated himself with Theodore 
Gary & Co. of Kansas City, Mo., who for 
many years have been investors in securi- 
ties of locally-managed companies in sev- 
eral states.” 

Mr. Walton is an experienced telephone 
man and is especially familiar with tele- 
phone conditions in Oklahoma, having been 
Oklahoma Utilities 


years has 


president of the 
Association. 

Changes in Operating Organiza- 
tion of Lincoln, Neb., Company. 

Beginning with the new year «a number 
of changes in the organization of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., were put into effect. Walter C. 
Cooper, for a number of years district 
manager at Hastings, has been promoted 
to the newly-created position of commer- 
cial agent, reporting to Commercial Super- 
intendent W. E. Bell. He will have charge 
of and be responsible for the direction of 
the sale of the company’s stock, and will 
perform such other duties assigned him by 
his chief. 

The Nebraska City district has been dis- 
continued, and its manager, L. P. Young, 
takes Mr. Cooper's place at Hastings. All 
physical property and the employes in Cass 
and Otoe counties will be transferred to 
the Lincoln district. over which Frank E. 
Behm presides, and which includes Lan- 
Saunders 
and Richardson 


caster, Seward and counties. 
Nemaha will be 


similarly attached to the Beatrice district, 


county 


of which W. H. Caman is manager. 
Thayer county is detached from the 
Beatrice district and added to that of 


Hastings. 

K. B. Cary has been named as chief 
of service at Lincoln. All exchange prop- 
erty and plant employes in Lincoln, Col- 
lege View, Havelock and University Place, 
and all traffic employes in College View 
and Havelock, will be transferred to him. 
He will report on all plant matters to 
Superintendent M. T. Caster and on alli 
traffic matters to Superintendent R. S. 
Brewster. 

The office of toll wire chief at Lincoln 
will established. He will have 
charge of the testing and incidental main- 


also be 
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tenance of all toll circuits in the Lincoln 
district and in the territory of the Lincoln, 
Havelock, University Place and College 
View exchanges. He will also be in charge 
of the testing, maintenance .and installation 
work on the Lincoln rural lines, and will 
report to District Manager Behm. 

Mr. Cooper is a veteran in the service 
of the company, and his new work will be 
When the Lincoln 
company purchased from the Northwestern 
Bell company in 1912 all of its exchange 
properties in the 22 counties south of the 
Platte river in which it operates, it issued 


of prime importance. 


a special 5 per cent preferred stock in pay- 
ment, to the extént of over three million 
dollars. When vears ago the com- 
pany went on an 8 per cent dividend basis 
for its common stock from its old figure of 
7 per cent, this automatically, by the terms 
of the contract, added 1 per cent to the 
return on the special preferred issue. This 
contract also provided that the 
company 


two 


Lincoln 
might retire this stock at any 
time. 

During the past year the company has 
retired a million and a half of this stock 
and sold that amount to its customers in 
the territory it serves. President Frank 
H. Woods is now organizing the personnel 
of the company for the purpose of re- 
placing the remainder of this stock with 6 
per cent preferred, to be sold to the pa- 
trons of the company. Meetings of man- 
agers and chief operators were held the 
past week at Lincoln, York, Hastings, Ne- 
braska City and Beatrice. The public rela- 
tions of the company were never in a 
better position, and no difficulty is ex- 
pected in making a wide distribution of 
this stock. 


An Appreciation of a Night Oper- 
ator’s Services. 

Through the lonely vigils of the night, the 
operator guards over her little city. 

Sickness, fire, bank robberies, death and 
other disasters are cataloged in her 
duties. 

She is the “Watch Dog” of her community, 
the much-loved guardian of homes, 
properties and lives. 


Such have been the duties of the night 
operator of the Central Mutual Telephone 
Co. in Rockwell City, lowa, 
material recognition. 
have been rewarded. 


and now 


comes efforts 


Her 


This winter there have been several very 
disastrous fires in Rockwell City, and the 
1ight operator’s faithful work and unceas- 
ing efforts to arouse all property owners 
and those interested in any way, has re- 
ceived not only commendation of the local 
fire department, a voluntary organization, 
but of the citizens in general At one of 
their recent meetings, the fire department 
elected her as one of the members of their 
valued order. She is to receive her check 
the same as the fire laddies, when a fire 
occurs at night. 

Notice is given of a fire by the operator 
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turning on a siren from the switchboard 
and then telling all who call the location 
of the fire. During the night the operator 
makes ai ¢ffort to reach all the parties 
concerned. 

Mrs. Myrtle Wall, the night operator, 
while very reluctant to talk about her work 
and her reward, saying “I am only doing 
my duty,” is very glad that her work has 
received the commendation of the citizens 
on the ourside. It is the first recognition 
of the kind that has come to TELEPHONY’S 
attention. 


Changes in New England Bell Op- 
erating Organization. 

The following changes in its operating 
organization were announced recently by 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

General Manager George H. Dresser is 
made a vice-president and will have charge 
of the company’s operations. 

Robert F. Estabrook, general traffic 
manager, succeeds Mr. Dresser as general 
manager. 

Vice-President Charles T. Howard, who 
on January 16, 1926, will have rounded out 
46 years in the telephone business, will on 
that date retire from active service. 

Henry FE. Darling, general supervisor of 
traffic, succeeds Mr. Fstabrook as general 
traffic manager. 

Andrew Schultz is appointed general 
plant manager, to succeed C. N. Tasker. 
After a short Mr. Tasker will 
resume active service with the company. 

Charles D. Richards, division commer- 
cial superintendent, 
transferred to the 


vacation 


central division, is 
staff of the general 
commercial manager as director of sales. 
William J. McLaughlin is transferred 
from the southern division to the central 
division as 
tendent. 
Clinton B. Allsopp, division superintend- 
ent of traffic, southern division, is trans- 


division commercial superin- 


ferred as division commercial superintend- 
ent, southern division. 
Girl Owns and Manages Telephone 
Exchange in Minnesota. 
About twelve years ago, -Miss Olga 
Weikert entered the employ of the Perham 
Telephone Co., Perham, Minn., -as oper 
ator. Three ago she bought the 
company's property. She has been success- 
ful as business manager and has been able 


years 


to clear two mortgages on her property) 
since then. 

During Miss Weikert’s early telephone 
experience, she made it a point to familiar- 
ize herself with the commercial and plant 
work of the exchange. This naturally 
proved of great value to her when she 
came in charge. 


She has two sisters who 
serve aS operators under her direction. 

The exchange at Perham has appro» - 
mately 300 local subscribers and 450 rur®! 
subscribers. They carry a busy local lo d 
and average 50 toll calls daily. 
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STROWGER 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY 





—‘“‘the System which meets the tele- 
phonic needs of the next generation 
in the most practically suitable and 
effective way.”’ 


During 1925 Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, England, completely manufactured and 
installed for the British Post Office the following 
Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipments, totaling 
86060 Subscribers’ Lines. 


HEADINGLEY, LEEDS YORK 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS TORQUAY 
ROUNDHAY, LEEDS PAIGNTON 
CHAPELTOWN, LEEDS CWMBRAN 
NEWPORT (EXTENSION) RISCA 


Within the same period overseas shipments of Strowger 
Automatic Telephone Equipment to the extent of 56,500 
Subscribers’ Lines and Trunking Equipment have been 


made to: 
TOKYO ROSARIO, ARG: 
BUENOS AIRES SANTA FE, ARG: 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. CORDSOBA, ARG. 


Strowger Automatic Equipment still in course of manufac- 
ture and installation by A. T. M. Co., Ltd., for domestic 
and foreign service aggregate 136,000 Subscribers’ Lines. 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
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When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 





Norfolk House, Norfolk St. 
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Wher writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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The requirements of even the smallest tele- 
phone exchanges today often include half-a-dozen 
or more different kinds of service. City and rural 
| party line services, P. B. X. trunk service, pay 

station and other types of measured services, be- 
sides the special services necessary in larger ex- 
changes: all combine to present a problem much 
more complex than in the past. 





Switching by hand is no longer adequate tu 
satisfy modern needs. A more rapid and more 
accurate method is necessary, which must also be 
flexible gmough to be readily applied to every 
kind ur survice. 

Strowger Automatic equipment completely 
and economically meets any combination of ser- 
vice requirements for exchanges of every size; and 
all with one uniform, modern type of apparatus 
that is rapidly being adopted as standard by 
progressive operating companies the world over. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 














Here and There in Telephone Work 





Forest Rangers’ Telephone Saves 
Life in California. 

A lonely telephone, located in the fast- 
nesses on the east side of Colby mountain, 
in California, recently proved the means 
of saving the life of Purl Waite, Southern 
Pacific freight 
Roosevelt, Calif. 

With his wife and a party of 


conductor, who lives in 
friends, 
Waite went hunting in the Sierras for deer. 
He became separated from the rest of the 
party and for three days and nights was 
completely lost. Nearly 
food and _ sick 
Waite finally stumbled across a telephone 


famished for 
want of from exhaustion, 
box which was used by the forest rangers. 

With hope almost abandoned, he seized 
Fleck, look- 


out on the crest of Colby mountain, heard 


the instrument. Thomas 
the ring from the abandoned box down on 
Deer creek and lost no time in communi- 
cating with the rangers in Butte Meadows. 
They started 


across the mountains for 


their man and reached him just in time. 


First Aid Training Stands Tele- 
phone Man in Good Stead. 
On a busy corner in San _ Francisco. 
Calif., the other day a man was struck by 
an automobile. An onlooker rushed to a 
nearhy newstand, seized 30 newspapers and 
using these as splints, was able to support 
a fractured leg. He wasted no time look- 
ing around for something more suitable, 
but took the hand and 
improvised means of rendering first aid of 

the highest character. 


first materials at 


The onlooker was a telephone man, an 
employe of the Pacitic Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. Throughout the Bell system 
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‘“‘The Facts About the Evolution of the Tele phone’’—Caption 
Display Used by the Lincoln Company at 


telephone men and telephone girls are in- 
structed in the first principles of first aid. 
Not only do a very large number of them 
possess a practical working knowledge of 
first aid, but they are the holders of cer- 
tificates issued by the American Red Cross 


One Form of Advertising Used 
Effectively by Nebraska Company. 
By H. F. McCutra, 
Commercial Engineer, Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

So many forms of good advertising are 
now available to public utilities at large, 
and telephone companies particularly, that 
a great deal of time might be spent in 
lengthy and profitable discussion of their 

relative merits. 

Krom among the several generally ac- 











Window Display of Telephone Company on 





“Display Night,’’ an Annual Affair Spon- 


sored by the Merchants of.Lincoln, Neb., to-Mark -Their. Fall Opening. 
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and Subect of Window 


Lincoln, Neb. 

cepted good forms, the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has chosen one form for 
its largest exchange, located at Lincoln, 
Neb. 
displays, making use of cartoons, placards, 


This consists of a series of window 


telephone apparatus and, in some instances, 
telephone employes. 
The 


was shown about September 1 of last year, 


first of these window exhibitions 
and with few exceptions a complete change 
has been made each week since that date. 

The windows used for the displays are 
located in the office 


which, because of a corner location, are 


local commercial 
admirably situated for such purposes. The 
responsibility for working up the details 
of the displays rests with the commercial 
office employe group, but officials and em- 
ployes at large are requested to make con- 
It is 
agreeably surprising to realize the wealth 
of good display material that is readily 
available office 


structive suggestions for new ones. 


around a central or ex- 
change building. 
Old 


more 


their 
for a 
graphic picture of instrument development 


with 
modern sisters offer material 


telephone instruments 


and improvement, with the resultant im- 
provement of telephone service. This idea 
was used by the company to very good 
advantage in an exhibition captioned “Th« 
Facts About the Tele 
phone.” 

In another display, captioned “No Mea 
of Communication Has Equaled the Tek 


phone,” a 


Evolution of the 


combination of art work an 
toys proved effective in producing a ver 
realistic and interesting picture. This pat 
ticular called 
mention in a 


display forth some cot 


mendatory local newspap 


in which attention was called to the su 
cessful effort of the company in prepari 
and showing exhibits of particular inter 
and information to the public. 

















January 9, 1926. 


An annual affair of considerable moment 
in Lincoln is the fall opening sponsored by 
all the merchants, a feature of the open- 
ing being “Display Night.” On this night 
the windows of all the retail stores are 
decorated with fall goods and styles. 

The display window of the telephone 
company on that night showed three groups 
of exhibits. The central group 
around a small P. B. X. switchboard, 
which was energized, and from which cir- 
cuits connected to small 12-volt 
switchboard lamps mounted on a large map 


centered 


were 
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awarding to the originator a very valuable 
prize. 

The for window displays 
given here are but a few of the many that 
can easily and economically be prepared 


suggestions 


for other displays of a similar character. 


New Methods of Records in Direc- 


tory Distribution. 

A new method of compiling and copying 
records for the delivery of telephone direc- 
tories was the 


introduced by southern 
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street number; next is the street name, fol- 
lowed by the number of books to be de- 
livered at this address and the name of the 
customer. In order to complete the eff 
ciency of the file, and for reference pur 
poses, the telephone number is typed on the 
invisible portion of the card. 

The beginning of a street is designated 
by a salmon-colored marker card of two- 
fifths inch visibility, while the subscribers’ 
cards show but one-fifth inch visible. 
the various districts 
the city is divided is filed alphabetically. 


Each 


street in into which 














“No Means of Communication Has Equaled the Telephone’’—Effec ‘ise Window Display 


of the 
mounted 


United States. Each lamp was 
so as to represent the location of 
& principal city, with the name of the city, 
ind the night (midnight to 4:30 a. m.) 
station-to-station toll rate was indicated. A 
large panoramic picture of the Lincoln 
jusiness section was mounted on the op- 
iosite wall and to it were connected cir- 


uits from the switchboard. 


During the evening an operator was at 
‘he switchboard and alternately lighted the 
imps representing the various citiés shown 
n the map. Above the switchboard was 
isplayed a placard “Weavers of Speech.” 
his display ranked high in the estimation 
f the judges, who chose one exhibit from 
nong the hundreds for the purpose of 


Lincoln, Neb. 


division of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. with the delivery of the Septem 


ber, 1925, issue of the Los Angeles 
directory. The description of the new 
method which follows appeared in_ the 


Pacitic Telephone Magazine. 

The new rotary master file is comprised 
of visible cards on which is placed the 
name and address, together with the num- 
ber of for each 


telephone directories 


customer. 
The record, as it is 


master delivery 


of 


called, is made up of three rotaries con- 
taining 362 panels. The file contains ap- 
proximately 225,000 visible cards of buff 
color, including divisions and streets. 

On the extreme left of each card is the 


a 


the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 


As 


available 


soon as a supply of directories is 


with which to begin delivery, 
each panel of the files is numbered and the 
entire delivery record is photostated. 


then 


Kach 
street Is mounted on a uniform size 
sheet of paper, which is arranged in routes 
and given to the deliveryman who will 


make the distribution. 


the 
typewritten delivery 


In contrast to old 


sheet method, which 
required 375 girls’ time for one day to 


card index and 


type and a considerable force of checkers 


to verify the typed delivery sheets, the new 
visible card file is corrected daily, which 
not only insures its accuracy, but requires 
only eight hours to photostat, while the 


preparation of sheets for the deliveryman 
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requires but very little additional time. 

The advantages are, of course, obvious. 
In addition to accuracy and the reduction 
of time necessary to copy, the lists make 
possible the taking into the delivery files 
of information such as removals, moves, 
and installations to a much later date, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of supple- 
mental lists. 

Los Angeles is the first of the Pacific 
company divisions to use this new method 
of delivery. The distribution of the Sep- 
tember, 1925, Los Angeles county telephone 
directory has proved the file to be highly 
efficient and economical. The saving of 
time and labor, together with the increased 
accuracy in delivery records, has justified 
the expense of installing the new system. 

The same type of files is being used to 
facilitate rearrangement of the Los Angeles 
classified directory to conform to the new 
buyers’ guide style which will appear in 
the March, 1926, issue. 


Wants Directory Listing; 41 Years 
Without Telephone. 

R. M. Smythe, whose offices for 41 years 
have been in the Produce Exchange Build- 
ing, New York City, and who deals in and 
gives Wall Street information about obso- 
lete securities, has no telephone. Mr. 
Smythe, incidentally, was one of the first 
subscribers to a telephone in, New York. 
His number 25 years ago, was Broad 10. 
He tried the telephone out, as one of the 
first ten subscribers in New York, and did 
not like it. The noise of the bell inter- 
fered with his business; he ordered it re- 
moved. 

In the intervening years, while Mr. 
Smythe has built up a prosperous, and tc 
the financial district, a well-known 
necessary business, he has done so entirely 
without the aid of the telephone. “The 
telephone breaks in on the work of a busy 
office, interrupts thought and so is really 
a time destroyer instead of a time saver,” 
said Mr. Smythe recently. Nevertheless, 
he is trying to get his name in the tele- 
phone directory, which was how the news 
of a telephoneless Wall Street man _ be- 
came public. 

Mr. Smythe wanted his name listed in 
the telephone directory, followed by the 
words “no telephone.” The company re- 
fused. Mr. Smythe is particularly 
aggrieved because the postal employes de- 
pend so entirely upon the telephone direc- 
tory for their addresses. Many letters ad- 
dressed to him merely marked “New York 
City” have gone astray because his name 
is not in the telephone directory. Mr. 
Smythe has complained to the Postmaster 
General about the delivery of his mail and 
hopes to get results. 

As a writing man and a dealer in obso- 
lete securities, Mr. Smythe has small use 
for a telephone. 


and 


His conversations, busi- 
ness and otherwise, are of the past because 


he is 71 years old. He has published sev- 
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eral books on his business. His office at 
Room 322, Produce Exchange Building, is 
cluttered with records of obsolete securi- 
ties; that is, representation of the hopes 
of stockholders gone wrong. Most of them 
are not worth the paper they are printed 
on; nevertheless it is important to the 
financial district that a record be kept of 
these “sour securities.” That is Mr. 
Smythe’s job. He does it but without the 
aid of the telephone. 


A Prophesy Fulfilled. 


Epitor oF TELEPHONY: 

With your kind indulgence, I want to 
tell of a little incident that recently re- 
curred to my memory. It occurred in the 
early 1900's, some 20 years ago. 

An industry in a certain small city had 
been unfortunately handled since its organ- 


ization, and had become, little by little, 


more of a liability than an asset. A certain 
young man, who had previously held a 
rather unimportant position with the com- 
pany, was promoted to the management. 
As fellow employes, we all rejoiced at his 
good fortune, and ours also, for he was a 
man we had all learned to admire and love. 
He was a man of remarkable ability and 
soon placed the business upon a new and 
firm basis. 

It so happened that the writer, at a 
desk in the same office, became rather inti- 
mately acquainted with the vice-president 
of the company, who one day made to 
him (the writer) the following prophesy : 
“Some day that man will be nationally 
known in this great industry.” 

The man who made that prophetic state- 
ment was Judge S. A. Riggs, ex-chancellor 
of Kansas State University and for years 
a member of the Board of Regents of that 
great institution. The man of whom he 
spoke was Frederick B. MacKinnon, now 
president of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. And, knowing 
President MacKinnon as we all do, we are 
proud to have been associated with him in 
any capacity. Furthermore, we feel glad 
that the national Independent telephone 
association has at its head a man so loyal, 
efficient and trustworthy. 

Ottawa, Kans. J. Burnett Hamilton. 
New Hoisington, Kans., Exchange 
Formally Opened. 

Located in the center of the growing 
business section of 





Hoisington, Kans., 
stands the United Telephone Co.’s new ex- 
change, recently completed and put into 
service at an approximate cost of $75,000. 
The building was formally opened De- 
cember 17, 18 and 19. 

It is modern in 
Stromberg-Carlson 


detail and the 
‘superservice” switch- 
board installed replaces the former mag- 
neto system which was in operation for 
over 25 years. 

More 


every 


‘ 


than 


1,500 people attended the 
opening on the first day. After signing the 
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register they were shown through the ex- 
change. 

Employes stationed throughout the 
building explained in a non-technical way 
the functions of the equipment. They 
pointed out that no other group of workers 
in Hoisington pay such close attention to 
public wants as telephone operators, that 
the girls are trained to be quick, alert, 
courteous and accurate. 

Students from the senior and junior high 
schools were invited to visit the building 
and a prize of $5 will be awarded to the 
student from each school writing the best 
essay on, “What Impressed Me Most at 
the Telephone Office.” 


Telephone Exchange at Leaksville, 
N. C., Destroyed by Fire. 
Last month when the merchants and citi- 
zens of Leaksville, N. C., were busy mak- 
ing preparations for Christmas the tele- 
phone exchange of the International Tele- 
phone Co., serving 800 patrons in Leaks- 
ville, Spray and Draper, was completely 

destroyed by fire. 

Within 10 days after the conflagration 
temporary service had been restored by 
the High Point representative of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. of Chicago. According 
to S. M. Hampton, secretary, treasurer 
and manager of the company, the equip- 
ment destroyed will, in all probability, be 
replaced by automatic equipment. 


Find That House Furnishings Lead 
Telephone Sales. 

A large Eastern store which adds sub- 
stantial sums to its annual volume of busi- 
ness by use of the telephone, tying up with 
local advertising, finds that 34.62 per cent 
of the telephone sales are in the house fur- 
nishings departments, New York 
Women’s Wear. 

Rugs come next with 12.30 per cent, fol- 
lowed by drugs with 10.50 per cent. Then 
come groceries, chinaware, bedding, up- 
holstery, table linen, toilet goods and men’s 
furnishings in the order named. 


Says 


One in Nine Applicants Accepted 
as Operators in England. 
British post office statistics show that 
of the 9,325 applicants for positions as 
telephonists last year, only 1,551 

were able to qualify for service. 


girls 


The chief causes of failure are stated to 
be: Defective or slovenly speech, undesir- 
able accent, defective hearing or eyesight, 
and bad spelling. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, January 4.—Copper—Steady 


electrolytic, spot and futures, 14%@14'%4c 


Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $63.50; fu 
tures, $63.00. Lead—Steady; spot, 9.25: 
Zinc—Firm; East St. Lopis, spot, 8.75c: 
futures, 8.55(@8.70c. Antimony — Spo’ 
25.50c. 




















What Is Your Company Doing? 














Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


Expenditure of $2,500,000 of new capital 
in Tampa, Fla., alone to provide new fa- 
cilities, and the installation of equipment 
to serve 9,000 additional telephones—or 
an increase of practically 50 per cent of 
the existing system—are the high spots in 
the Peninsular Telephone Co.’s current 
program of exparision, as outlined in a 
statement by W. G. Brorein, president, 
published recently in the local newspaper 
together with an advertisement emphasiz- 
ing the reasons for delay in filling orders 
for telephones. 

In view of what is heard regarding the 
tremendous developments in Florida, parts 
of Mr. Brorein’s statement as to telephone 
conditions is of general interest. 

“Right now we are facing the greatest 
demand for new telephone service ever ex- 
perienced in our history,” Mr. Brorein 
said, “and although our Tampa system 
shows a net gain of 2,375 telephones in 
service from July to November, we still 
have on hand some 1,400 deferred applica- 
tions for service which are being filled as 
fast as humanly and mechanically possible. 
The net gain in Tampa telephones during 
these summer months is really remarkable, 
and is almost equivalent to the number of 
telephones now in service in Sarasota and 
Clearwater combined. 

“Many persons find it hard to believe 
that, under the conditions of Tampa’s tre- 
mendous unforseen growth, it is a matter 
of weeks before their new telephone serv- 
ice can be connected, where, a year ago, 
it was only a matter of days. 

The reason for that is simple; the de- 
mand for service exceeds the available 
supply, and while up to a few months ago 
we were able to maintain a certain amount 
of spare facilities to care for growth, that 
available surplus has been used up, and de- 
spite our efforts in expanding our system, 
the demand for new service still exceeds 
the supply. 

Connecting new telephone service is con- 
siderably more than attaching a telephone 
instrument in your home or office. If the 
available facilities are in use, there is no 
nossible way of connecting that telephone 
until facilities do become available. Some- 
times, this is only a short time, as when 
service by other subscribers in that. im- 
mediate locality is given up, but when it is 
a matter of supplying new facilities, that is 

undertaking which requires time. 

Telephone apparatus must be engineered 
acd designed and ordered months before it 
¢ n be placed in service, and under pres- 
e:'* conditions, we are having difficulties in 
securing all the equipment we need. The 


tr ight embargo is one contributing cause, 





but another is the general telephone growth 
all over the United States, which has im- 
posed considerable burden on the manufac- 
turers of telephone apparatus. 

Our present program in Tampa is, I 
believe, one of the most ambitious ever 
undertaken at one time by any Independent 


telephone company. Recently, our board of 
directors authorized the doubling of our 
capital stock from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, 
which means that we are permitted to issue 
additional securities. 

From the proceeds of these securities, 
we plan to invest about $4,500,000 of this 





every new service connected. 


flux of population in so short a time. 


serves a fair answer. 
way: 


1. Investment in Tampa alone of 
about $2,500,000 in new capital to 
provide new facilities. 


Nn 


. Installation of about 90,000 miles 
of new wire on poles and in cables, 
to connect new subscribers. 


- 


Installation of new switching 
equipment to serve about, 9,000 
new telephones in all parts of the 


city. 


grow. 





Why You Can't Get 
New Telephone Service Quickly— 


A S A RESULT of Tampa’s tremendous and unforeseen growth of the past few months, 
new telephone service—like other things—is hard to get. 


One reason is.that new telephone plant must be designed and engmeered and or- 
dered months before it can be delivered and placed in service. 


Another is that it takes cable, wire and switching equipment—all of 


This is an engineering fact which not everyone appreciates. 


People tell us: “There are wires right on my street.” 
probable that those wires are already up, to capacity in serving your neighbors. 


IGHT NOW, we have some 1,400 deferred applications for new service on hand, 
which are being filled as fast as humanly and mechanically possible. 


Yet for .every application completed; two new applications are received. 
This is a direct result of Tampa’s growth, and few cities have ever seen such an In- 


No: you may ask: “What are you doing about it?” That’s a fair question, and de- 
Here are a few items in our Tampa program now under 


GIUGH A. prague i move than 0 90-dey endestahing. It is one of the greatest tasks In 
telephone system expansion that Florida has ever seen. 


Moreover, it is an endless task, and will continue as long as Tampa continues to 


We are mindful of the duties and responsibilities which a growing city has placed upon 
us, and we are striving earnestly and tirelessly to fulfill these obligations. 


If we do not progress as rapidly as many, no doubt, would like, it is only because 
of the mechanical and technical limitations to which our business is subjected. 





Peninsular Telephone Company 


W. G. BROREIN, President and General Manager. 


them—for 


True; but it is highly 


4. Erection of a 12-story addition to 
our main building to provide space 
for new local and long distance fa- 
cilities. 


wn 


. Erection of a new $100,000 Hyde 
Park exchange building, now un- 
der construction. 


al 


Establishment of a mew Hyde 
Park Automatic central office, 
costing $250,000. 








Reproduction of Advertisement Appearing Recently in Local Newspaper at Tampa. 
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new capital throughout our system during 
the coming year, and of that amount, more 
than half will be invested in our Tampa 
system, a great deal of which is now 
underway. Included. in this program are 
the following important major items: 


Installation of about 90,000 miles of new 
wire on poles and in cablés, to permit con- 
necting new telephones with our central 
offices. 


Installation of new switching equipment 
to serve about 9,000 new telephones 
throughout the city. This represents prac- 
tically a 50 per cent increase in existing 
switching facilities. 

Erection of a 12-story extension to our 
present headquarters building to provide 
space for.new local and long distance fa- 
cilities, and alsé office space for our grow- 
ing administrative forces. 

Erection of a new $100,000 Hyde Part 
exchange building on North Edison street. 

Establishment of a new Hyde Park auto- 
matic office at a cost of $250,000. 

Such a program, we believe, bespeaks 
the fact that we are doing everything in 
our power to meet the new service de- 
mands which a growing city has placed 
upon us. We have a loyal and conscien- 
tious force of more than 300 workers in 
Tampa, who are mindful of their respon- 
sibilities in the public service and who are 
striving earnestly and tirelessly to fulfill 
these obligations.” 

An insight into the present “traffic con- 
gestion” in the local telephone system was 
given by Mr. Brorein, who said that engi- 
neering records for the month of Novem- 
ber showed that Tampa telephone users 
made an average of 255,000 local telephone 
calls every day. This 
traffice of than 40° per 
July, while the number of 


is an imcrease in 


more cent since 
telephones in 
service has increased 12 per cent. 

“To use a homely expression,” Mr. Bro- 
rein said, “Tampa is now trying to pump a 
six-inch stream of 
four-inch pipe. 


into a 
It can't all go in at one 
time, and some spills over, and that which 
spills over may be compared to the ‘busy’ 


converstation 


signals telephone users receive, particularly 
in the morning hours, 
hours’ of the day. 


and other ‘busy 

“The solution of this problem is not an 
tasy one, for it involves the provision of 
additional trunking facilities, which may 
seem easy enough from the layman's view- 
point, but from the telephone engineer's 
angle it is a_ difficult problem. Briefly 
stated, trunk lines are the telephone lines 
which connect the different exchanges, or 
the different groups of lines, making it pos- 
sible for a subscriber in Hyde Park to be 
connected with another subscriber in Sem- 
inole Heights. 

Frequently, telephone users have dialed 
only the first figure of a number and have 
heard the ‘busy’ signal immediately there- 
after, even though they have not completed 


dialing the entire number. That is a con- 
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dition which results from all the trunk 
lines to that exchange, or to that group of 
numbers being in use at that one time. 
Under normal conditions that should not 
be so, but with the exceedingly heavy use 
of the telephone in Tampa at this time, it 
is unavoidable. 

Every day, more than 250,000 calls are 
made from 18,000 telephones, or an aver- 
age of more than 14 calls per telephone per 
day. More than 10 per cent of this traffic 
load is carried on by the apparatus during 
the morning ‘busy hour’ between 9 and 10 
o'clock in the morning, when it would seem 
that every telephone user in Tampa rushed 
to his telephone to make a call at the same 
time. Under those circumstances, it is not 
difficult to understand why telephone users 
frequently get busy signals, and, unfor- 
tunately ,get impatient with the service. 

A logical comparison is to imagine every 
one of the 40,000 automobiles in Tampa 
trying to get over the Lafayette street 
bridge at the same time. The result would 
inevitably be a terrific jam which neither 
light signals nor traffic officers could 
straighten out without causing hundreds of 
automobiles untold delay. 

This is a matter in which we invite the 
cooperation of our subscribers in making 
only those telephone calls in the morning 
hours which are absolutely essential. In 
this way they will be helping themselves 
to better service, and will be assisting us 
in our efforts to provide a growing 
with the telephone service it needs 
must have.” 


city 
and 


“Hello, is that you, Mr. Morgan?” was 
the question Manager E. G. Morgan of the 
Eaton Telephone Co., Eaton, Ohio, an- 
swered early Sunday morning, December 
27, after being called out of a good warm 
bed. “I wanted to tell you that the lines 
are down at Campbellstown,” continued 
the conversation over the telephone. “And 
say, it’s only 12 degrees below zero,” was 
the further information given to him. 

Without a thought of the weather con- 
ditions, or the fact that it was Sunday, a 
day of rest, Mr. Morgan replied: “We 
will be right out and get the lines in shape 
for service.” Then several other telephone 
calls were made, the linemen were assem- 
bled, and the party spent several hours in 
the extreme cold climbing poles and patch- 
ing wires in order that the patrons of the 
company could have their service again. 

“This was a little thing that soon be- 
comes a matter of course and only a part 
of the service that a public utility renders 
to its patrons,” said an item on the front 
page of The Eaton Democrat. “Regardless 
of the hour or weather conditions, the first 
thought of a public utility is to be able to 
render service. So, while you were safely 
tucked beneath the blankets of a nice 
warm bed, others were out fighting the 
elements to render a service that too many 
of us have long failed to appreciate.” 
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The publication of this item indicates 
the great change that has taken place in 
the public relations of the Eaton Telephone 
Co. since Mr. Morgan assumed charge of 
the property about three. years ago. At 
that time a subscriber’s strike was on and 
the attitude of the public was decidedly 
hostile towards the company. 

At the Ohio convention last March Mr. 
Morgan told of his experiences in restor- 
ing good public relations and these ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY of August 29, 1925. 
Evidently Mr. Morgan is keeping up and 
making stronger his public relations. 


In a New Year’s Greeting to members 
of the Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Secretary-Treasurer Chas. C-. 
Deering gives some suggestions that are of 
interest to telephone men in states other 
than Iowa. He said: 

“This is the time of the year to make 
your plans for the coming season. Plans 
for new work and reconstruction should 
be carefully studied and mapped out, and 
estimates made. Purchases should be made 
at a favorable time to get the best prices 
—all this in the interest of true economy. 

This is the time of the year to study 
your’ financial 1925 and 
make comparisons with previous years. If 
these studies proved that your revenues 
are inadequate, make up your mind to in- 
crease them. 


operations for 


It can be done, and it is a duty you owe 
those about you: (1) your stockholders, 
for they are entitled to a fair return on 
their investment; (2) your employes, for 
they are entitled to be well-compensated 
for their services and it is an inspiration 
to them to serve a prosperous company 
furnishing satisfactory service to the com- 
munity; (3) your subscribers, for they 
are entitled to good, reliable and continu- 
ous service, and only a prosperous com- 
pany can furnish them such service with a 
guarantee of continuity throughout the 
coming years—a guarantee that requires a 
high degree of maintenance, a timely re- 
newal of depreciated property; (4) your 
neighboring telephone companies, for ob- 
vious reasons. 

The indictment of our com- 
panies is the lack of real management. 
One of the manager’s big jobs is to get 
enough revenue. 


severest 


The officers and execu- 
tice committee of the association are men 
of ‘long experience in the telephone busi- 
ness; they will be glad to advise with you 
about this subject of revenues, or any other 
of your problems. 

When locating or rebuilding rural or toll 
lines, bear in mind that the next few years 
will see a great development of high lines 
through the country and that such lines 
are usually built straight through on onc 


side of the highway; that is, without 


crossing from side to side of the road. 

Don’t overlook the fact that your as- 
sociation is ready to help you in many 
ways.” 






























Some 1926 Bell Expansion Plans 


Record-Breaking Budgets for Improvements and Expansion During 1926 


Announced by Bell Companies Throughout the Country—Substantial In- 


crease in Subscriber 


An improvement budget of «pproxi- 
mately $6,000,000 for the coming year has 
been prepared by officials of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The budget calls for expenditures of 
slightly more than $1,000,000 in Denver, 
Colo. This will finance additional equip- 
ment for the Franklin, Main and South 
exchanges and general improvements to the 
outside plant. 

In Colorado improvement work will be 
Littleton, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Grand Junction and Fort Collins. 
Improved toll line facilities over the state 
are planned, the principal points being: 
Alamosa to New Mexico state line, $23,- 
000; Grand Junction to Utah _ border, 
$31,000; Gunnison to Montrose (a new 
pole line and circuits), $61,000; Lamar to 
Eads, $15,000; Greeley to Loveland, $18,- 
000. Repairs to pole lines and other long 
distance equipment over the state will take 
$90,000. 


Appropriations in Mountain States 


done in 


Territory. 

Other states in the Mountain States ter- 
ritory will be given appropriations as 
follows: 

Arizona, $660,000; Idaho, $351,000; 
Montana, $601,000; Utah, $975,000. 
Wyoming, $305,000, and New Mexico, 
$480,000. 


Some of the work planned in the other 
states in which the company operates is as 
follows: 
ARIZONA: Heavy expenditures ‘planned 
to 
Phoenix, Yuma and Tucson. In Phoenix 


$200,000 will be expended for extension of 


include construction meet growth in 


underground cable system and for new 
aerial cable and $30,000 for additional ma- 
In Tucson $75.- 
000 will be spent on poles, wires, cable 
and conduits for the distributing plant. 


About $25,000 will be required in Yuma, 


chine switching facilities. 


also for outside plant. 

IpAHo: Boise and Nampa are promin- 
ently featured in the construction program. 
Underground and overhead cable facilities 
in Boise will cost about $12,000, and about 
$10,000 will be spent for similar work in 
Nampa. Toll system betterments and ex- 
tensions in Idaho will require about $60,- 
000. 

Montana: Sixty thousand dollars each 
alls 
pended in outside plant and a new power 
plant will cost $20,000 in the Helena ex- 
‘hange. Outside plant work at Fort Ben- 
ton will cost about $8,000. 

New Mexico: A new toll pole line will 
constructed to establish direct connec: 


in Great and Billings will be ex- 





Stations During the Ensuing 


tion between Santa Fe and the Colorado 
state line, meeting a similar line being 
built south from Alamosa, Colo. Albuquer- 
que will be the scene of activities costing 
approximately $75,000, mostly for under- 
ground and aerial cable and for central 
office equipment. 

About $15,000 will be spent in Santa Fe 
for the same purpose. Roswell will re- 
ceive about $10,000 for outside plant. Ad- 
ditional toll circuits Las Vegas 
Santa Rosa, $11,000, 


$15,000 more will be spent in the rearrange- 


between 
and will cost and 
ment and improvement of toll facilities ad- 
jacent to Albuquerque. 

Utan: Underground cable extensions in 
Salt Lake City will cost about $100,000. 
About $105,999 of new switchboard facili- 
ties will be installed in the Wasatch and 
Hyland exchanges in the Utah capital. The 
exchange at Price will have extensive im- 
provements in the outside plant and an en- 
tirely new common battery central office 
will be installed. 
$45,000. 

About $15,000 will be expended in Ogden 
and $18,000 in Murray for additional plant 


The cost will be about 


facilities. An important addition to the 
Utah-Colorado toll system will be a new 
pole line carrying three copper circuits 


from Grand Junction to Price, Utah, at a 
cost of $130,000, and additional facilities 
between Price and Provo will cost $16,000. 
This line will provide a direct connection 
between Denver and Salt Lake City. 

get $16,000 
for outside plant and Kemmerer $30,000 
for central office equipment, new 
Fifteen 


Laramie 


Wyominc: Cheyenne will 
station 


equipment, ete. thousand dollars 


will be spent at for inside and 
Outside 
plant and cable extensions at Sheridan will 
take $8,000 next year. 

New toll Cheyenne 


and the Nebraska line, via Pine Bluff, will 


outside plant to meet growth. 


facilities between 
cost $33,000, and various long distance im- 
provements over the state will take $30,- 
000 more. 


Illinois Bell to Spend Thirty Million. 


W. R. Abbott, of Chicago, president of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. recently 
announced that his company will spend 


$30,000,000 for extensions and additions in 
1926. that the 
new year will establish new record levels in 


He is contident, he said, 


all lines in Chicago and I[llinois business 
and industry. 

Chicago, he also revealed, is to directly 
benefit more than $20,000,000 from this re- 
markable 


construction budget for 1926. 
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and record-breaking telephone 


Year Is Anticipated 


“You can accept my approval of this 
¢reat program as indication of what I be- 
lieve business is to accomplish in 1926,” 
Abbott said. 

“We're hard-boiled — statisticians ove 
here at the telephone company,’ he con- 


tinued. “We don’t deal in sentiment in op 
We 


or spout optimism in order to hear our 


erating our service. seldom theorize 


selves talk. We do some exhaustive sur- 
veying and analyzing and weighing of this 
and _ that the 
results them 


economic condition, convert 


into cold figures and give 


close study. If they prove out, we spend 


the cash to back them up. 


In this case we believe they've established 


substantial basis for the $30,000,000 ex- 
penditure.” 
Mr. Abbot believes Chicago is to be 


the largest and busiest city in the world. 

“If this prediction comes true, then it 
will also be the world’s greatest telephone 
center—and it will be our job to see that 
the telephone 


service, as to quality: and 


adequacy, keeps pace with the city’s 


growth.” 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. expects 
to put its millionth telephone in service in 
Chicago early in 1932. In 1946, Mr. Abbott 
estimates, there will be 1,400,000 telephones 
ir Chicago, with the service largely auto- 
matic. 

Michigan Bell’s Expansion Plans. 

Kranz C. Kuhn, president of the Michi- 
Bell Co., 
that it is planned to spend approximately 


gan Telephone has announced 


$23,000,000 for telephone plant expansion 


in Michigan during 1926 and that it is 


probable the estimates of total expendi 


tures between now and 1930 will be raised 
a considerable amount 

The very rapid growth of the larger 
industrial centers, such as Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Flint and Lansing, and the ex 
pansion of business and population in many 
of the smaller towns, together with the 


growing demands being placed.on the lone 


distance circuits of the state are given as 


the reasons for the anticipated increases 
Telephone plant expansion during the 
next iive-vear period will bring the Mich 
igan Bell's book value of plant up t 
about $160,000,000. 
Gross additions to the company’s e» 
change lines next year will approximate 


$7,100,000, it is said. Gross additions to the 
toll and long distance plant will be $2,400,- 
000. The company’s program of expansion 
calls for the annual installation of 
to 2.000,000,000 conductor 


( lose 


fect of 


wire 1) 
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cable alone, about half of the total to be 
installed in the Detroit exchange. 


Detroit is expected to make a net gain 


of 25,000 telephones next year. The gain 
for the entire state is expected to be 
40,000. Net gain for the entire state the 
next five years will be close to 212,000, it 
is anticipated. “That will mean connecting 
701,000 telephones, the difference being ac- 
counted for by disconnections and moves. 

Large additions of the latest types of 
central office equipment—both mechanically 
and manually operated—are included in the 
Michigan Bell’s extensive program for this 
year. 

Outside of Detroit, the 1926 program 
calls for the establishment at Kalamazoo 
of machine switching through the installa- 
tion of complete mechanical central office 
equipment, while new manual central office 
equipment is planned for Allegan, Buch- 
anan, Belding, Granville, Lapeer, Niles, 
Plymouth, Ypsilanti, Trenton, Roseville, 
Red field, Iron Mountain and Wyandotte. 


Northwestern Bell to Spend 1% Mil- 
lion in Nebraska Expansion. 


For extensions, replacements and better- 
ments in the Nebraska division this year, 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. plans 
to spend about $1,521,000. 

It expects to connect 25,495 telephones 
and to disconnect 22,200, making a gain of 
3,295 telephones for the division. In ad- 
dition to connecting and disconnecting a 
large number of telephones, the company 
also expects to move from one house to 
another, or from one office to another, 
about 13,200 telephones. 

More than 25,000 new poles are expected 
to be set. About 19,000 of these will be 
butt treated with creosote, and the re- 
mainder will be yellow pine poles with the 
whole pole treated. 

It is planned to string 1,180 miles of new 
copper wire and about 400 miles of iron 
wire. The copper wire will be used on 
long distance lines to add new circuits. 

To support new cable, about 67 miles of 
stranded messenger wire will be strung. 
About 18,000 crossarms will be used. 

To take care of the new subscribers, and 
for replacements, about 5,750 new tele- 
phones are expected to be placed in service. 

In its entire territory the company ex- 
pects to spend $8,960,000 for gross addi- 
tions to plant, the major items being: 

More than $2,100,000 for additional cen- 
tral office equipment in order to meet the 
increasing demands for new service and 
for further improving present service. 

Nearly $4,300,000 for gross additions to 
the exchange plant other than central office 
equipment. Of this amount, more than $2,- 
600,000 will be required for new poles, 
underground conduit and = cables, aerial 
wire and aerial cables, while more than 
$1,600,000 -will be spent for subscribers’ 
station equipment. 

More than $1,000,000 will be spent in 
land and new buildings. 


TELEPHONY 


More than $1,400,000 will be expended on 
the toll plant, it is expected. About half of 
this amount will be used for strengthening 
toll lines against storm damage. 

About $340,000 are to be used for install- 
ing additional aerial and underground toll 
entrance cables: where present open-wire 
in some of the larger cities is uneconomi- 
cal or inadequate. Approximately $316,000 
will be expended for toll open-wire circuits. 

Some of the larger items of materials 
involved in this program are: 23 large 
manual switchboard sections; 18,000 lines 
of machine-switching equipmeént; 120,000 
miles of wire in lead-covered cable; 10,000 
cable terminals; 31,000 subscribers tele- 
phone bell boxes and wall type sets; 29,- 
000 desk stands; 55,000 poles ; 46,000 cross- 
arms; 5,200 miles of copper wire; 1,100 
miles of iron wire, 360 
stranded steel wire. 

The plans of the company for this year 
entail the expenditure of approximately 
$28,000,000. Of this sum the work of the 
traffic department will require about $6,- 
700,000. There are a variety of other ex- 
penses in giving service to the public and 
maintaining the telephone system in a satis- 
factory state of efficiency; taxes, for in- 
stance, will require more than $2,000,000, 
it is estimated. 


and miles of 


Southwestern Bell Company to Expend 
$4,000,000 in Oklahoma. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
will expend approximately $4,000,000 for 
telephone construction in Oklahoma in 
1926, according to R. J. Benzel, general 
manager. Included in this program will be 
a seven-story office building to be erected 
in Oklahoma City. Construction is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1927. This build- 
ing will double the capacity of the com- 
pany’s telephone exchange and offices in 
Oklahoma City. The company plans to 
expend $1,000,000 in installing new equip- 
ment which will convert Oklahoma City’s 


telephone system entirely to machine 
switching. 
Investments for which appropriations 


have been made include $1,863,000 to be 
used for aerial construction, including 
poles, wire and cable, for extending and 
rebuilding toll lines in the state. Other ap- 
propriations include $283,301 for under- 
ground construction in the larger towns 
and cities of the state and $1,822,764 for 
land, buildings, switchboards and other 
central office and subscribers’ telephone 
equipment throughout the state, and $135,- 
000 for a fireproof brick exchange build- 
ing, a new switchboard and equipment at 
Norman. 

Southern Bell’s Expenditures in 1926 

to Break Record. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which operates in nine states, 
will spend $33,300,000 in 1926 for additions, 
extensions and replacement, exceeding its 
previous record of $24,000,000 established 
in 1924. 

Announcement that the plans have been 
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approved shows that the company’s greatest 
1926 projects will be in Florida, where 
$9,599,000 is to go into improvements; 
Louisiana, $6,429,000; Alabama, $4,406,000 ; 
Tennessee, $3,000,000, and that in no state 
will it spend less than $1,000,000. 

The company operates in Alabama, Flor- 
ida. Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lira, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 


Washington Operators Well 
Versed in Many Languages. 

Telephone operators in the United States 
are not required to be able to speak more 
than one language except in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown exchange. In many of 
the large cities of the Far East, however, 
where so many different languages and 
dialects are spoken, the telephone girls 
must be familiar with several different 
languages. It develops, now that telephone 
girls in the United States are, many of 
them, accomplished linguists. 

When the problem came up a short 
time ago in Washington, D. C., of fur- 
nishing telephone service to the members 
of the Pan American Congress, with 140 
delegates speaking many different lan- 
guages, telephone officials were in despair 
until inquiry was made and it was learned 
how much the local telephone operators 
did know. 

Among the group of girls employed, 
there were found several who spoke for- 
eign languages, three of whom were able to 
handle ten languages. Miss Margaret Beau- 
mont speaks Japanese, Chinese, Russian 
and Hawaiian; Miss Louise Rivera is well 
versed in Spanish, Italian and French and 
Miss Clara Schwartz knows German, 
Dutch and Swedish sufficiently to handle 
these languages satisfactorily over the tele- 
phone. 


No Pay, No Long Distance Service 
is French Rule. 

In America any telephone subscriber may 
use “long distance” at any hour of the day 
or night. The charges for this extra serv- 
ice are included in his monthly bill. But 
in France, no matter what emergency may 
make the immediate use of “long distance” 
imperative, the subscriber must make a 
deposit in advance adequately covering the 
cost of such service before he gets it. 

The same rule applies to telegrams sent 
by telephone. The American subscriber 
can telephone a telegram at any time, and 
pay for it at the end of the month. But 
the Frenchman must have made a deposit 
first, and must also renew his deposit 
whenever he is notified that it is exhausted 

Curiously enough, in France both the 
telephone and telegraph systems are oper- 
ated under the same department by th: 
government. Yet they seem unable to cc 
operate to give the excellent mutual serv 
ice provided in America, where the tel: 
phone and telegraph systems are private! 
owned by entirely separate companies. 
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Properly graded 
line to clear trees, 
using “PGH” 
Process Poles. 
Lines of Eaton 
Telephone Co., 
Eaton, Ohio. 
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"THE "P&H" policy of persistent research has developed 


several important contributions which insure greater utility and longer 
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life of cedar poles. 

Notable among these are "P&H Process" Cedar Poles which are guaranteed in writing 
to show a full sapwood penetration to a depth of one-half inch. All cedar pole needs 
shipped promptly—Northern White or Western Red—Butt-Treated or untreated. 
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When writing to Page & Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 











Personal Notes From the Field 





Charles T. Howard, who for more 
than 46 years has been identified with the 
telephone business in the city of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and who for 12 years has 
served as vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., has ten- 
dered his resignation and will retire from 
active service on January 16. He will be 
succeeded by Clinton B. Allsopp, commer- 
cial superintendent of the southern division 
of the New England company. 

Mr. Howard began his career with the 
old Providence Telephone Co., serving as 
‘secretary and treasurer. Upon its merger 
with the company, Mr. 
Howard was retained and promoted to the 


New England 


office of vice-president. 

O. M. Taylor, who has been assist- 
ant to President W. B. T. Belt of the 
sell Telephone Co. in 
Omaha, Neb., in charge of personnel work, 


Northwestern 


has been transferred to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s headquarters in 
New York, where he will continue in the 
His excellent work in 
him this 
He is 35 years of age, and 


same line of work. 
Northwestern territory earned 
promotion. 
has been in telephone work ever since he 
was 15. 

He began with the Northwestern as a 
cable splicer, and filled most of the offices 
from that up in plant and traffic depart- 
ments. He finally landed in the position of 
general plant employment supervisor and 
two years ago was made assistant to the 
president. His successor is L. S. Lam- 
bert, a Nebraskan born, who went with 
the company in 1912 after graduating from 
the state university in electrical engineer- 


ing. He began with installation, and stead- 
ily climbed until two years ago, he was 
named district plant chief. 

John F. Davies, vice-president and 


general manager of The Interstate Utilities 
Co., with general offices at Spokane, Wash.., 
is this year serving as president of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce. He was 
elected in October, 1925, to the board of 
directors of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, at the national 
convention in Chicago. 

“From sawing wood for a small daily 
wage to support himself and his family to 
vice-president and general manager of one 
of the largest Independent telephone com- 
panies in the United States.” That is a 
brief biographical sketch of Mr. 

Mr. Davies’ experience with telephone 
companies dates back to 1909 when he be- 


Davies. 


came general counsel for the Interstate 
Consolidated Telephone Co., residing at 
Butte, Mont. From this first connection 


with the telephone business in 1909, Mr. 
Davies has devoted most of 


telephone 


his time to 


work and has been the active 


head of the Interstate company since 1918. 

He was born in Girardville, Pa., Jan- 
uary 10, 1873. He attended the Blooms- 
burg Normal School at Bloomsburg, Pa. 
After finishing school he took up the study 
of law, gaining his knowledge of this pro- 
fession by reading law books at home and 
during his spare time. In 1892 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the state of Montana. 

Mr. Davies was principal of schools at 
3utte, Mont., in 1892 and 1893, and was 
made county superintendent of schools of 
Silver Bow County, Mont., in 1893. He 











Vice-President and Gen- 
Interstate Utilities Co., 
Was Elected a Director 
Association Last October. 


John F. Davies, 
eral Manager of 
Spokane, Wash., 
of the National 


served in this capacity until 1895 when he 
began the practice of law at Butte, which 
occupied his attention until 1910, 
he moved to Spokane, Wash. 
While in Montana he took an active part 
in the formation of Independent telephone 
companies in Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, and also represented a number of 


when 


mining and financing interests in Montana 
for a number of years. 

In 1899 he was married in Helena, Mont. 
to Gertrude Reinfenrath. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davies have one son and one daughter. 

From 1909 to 1914, Mr. acted 
as general counsel of The Interstate Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. at Butte, Mont. 
From 1914 to 1918 he was general counsel 
for The Interstate Utilities Co., which was 
organized in 1914. 


Davies 


He was made general 
manager of this company in 1918, which 
position he still holds. 

The Interstate Utilities Co., was organ- 
ized in 1914, as the result of a consolida- 
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tion of three Independent telephone com- 
panies operating in Northern Idaho. When 
Mr. Davies took active charge of this 
company in 1918, the company had 14 
exchanges, 4,500 subscribers, and a gross 
annual revenue of approximately $200,000. 
Under the direction of. Mr. Davies, the 
company has grown until at the present 
time it consists of 32 exchanges, has over 
13,000 subscribers and a gross annual 
revenue of more than half a million dol- 
lars. 

Under his guidance, The Interstate Util- 
ities Co. has for 
annually thousands of dollars in new con- 


several years spent 
struction work and in expanding by build- 
ing and purchasing other exchanges. The 
company now operates in Northern Idaho, 
Eastern Washington and Western Mon- 
tana, and is the largest Independent tele- 
phone company, in area covered, in the 
United States. 

Mr. Davies’ rise in the business world 
has been constant and rapid. Shortly after 
his marriage, finding himself in rather diffi- 
cult financial straits, he sawed wood for a 
small daily wage, to support his wife and 
family. into the tele- 
phone field he has met with much success 
as is testified by the growth of The Inter- 
state Utilities Co. since he took the helm 
eight years ago. 


Since his entrance 


Mr. Davies takes an active part in civic 
and political affairs. He is a staunch re- 
publican and his active service with the 
republican party dates back to his days 
in Montana. 


Obituary. 


W. B. Scruggs, president and man- 
ager of the Cass County Telephone Co., 
Harrisonville, Mo., passed away at his 
home there on December 23, following a 
long illness of heart trouble. 

Mr. Scruggs, better known as “Ben,” had 
been in failing health for two years or 
more and had consulted many physicians 
and had taken several trips to health 
resorts, but during the past year he con- 
tinued to get weaker, although he was abk 
to be at his office at different times until 
up to the past few weeks. His death was 
not unexpected. 

William Bennett Scruggs was born i 
Hickory county, Mo., January 14, 1868, 
being a son of W. H. Scruggs and Alice 
Evans Scruggs, and was nearly 58 year 
old at the time of his death. 

“Ben” Scruggs had been identified in : 
business way with the city of Harrisonvill: 
and Cass county for the past 36 years. | 
1899 he opened a general merchandise stor 
and later took in Thomas W. Clemment 
In 1901 Mr. Scruggs so! 
his interest to his partner. 

During the early years of his active bus’ 


as a partner. 
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JUST for telephone use—Columbia 
Gray Label Telephone Batteries. 
Made especially for this one pur- 
pose. Specialized. Over thirty years 
of battery experience back of them. 
No wonder they are superior. They 
give the telephone engineers and 
service men the greatest economy 
because they last so long. And 
they protect the service by their 
instant readiness when the _ sub- 
scriber lifts the hook . . . Columbia 
Gray Label Batteries cost less per 
month of service. Fahnestock spring 
clip binding posts at no extra cost. 











Made IN YS. 


925 u.c. © 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 
Telephone Batteries 


Best by test— they last longer 











When writing to National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY 
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ness career Mr. Scruggs had been watch- 
ing carefully the development of the tele- 
phone business. He believed that the 
progressive people of his city would, if 
given an opportunity, patronize a company 
that would guarantee good service. With 
this conviction in mind he, as secretary and 
manager, and with H. B. Moody (now 
deceased) as president, organized the Cass 
County Telephone Co., June 1, 1898, start- 
ing with only 38 telephones, all in Harri- 
sonville. 

The wisdom of this venture is shown by 
the remarkable growth this company has 
made. An extension of the system was 
made to Peculiar, Mo., in 1903, and the 
following year to Freeman, Drexel and 
Garden City. This system at present covers 
practically all county and has 
branches extending into Bates county, Mo., 


of Cass 


TELEPHONY 


and Miami county, Kans. Several years 
ago the company took over the Southwest- 
ern Bell plant in Pleasant Hill, Mo., and 
now has over 2,000 telephones in operation. 

The Cass County Telephone Co. was 
incorporated December 28, 1900, for $2,000, 
increased to $50,000 February 28, 1904, and 
to $75,000 February 19, 1917. The com- 
pany exchange buildings at 
Harrisonville, Peculiar and Pleasant Hill. 


owns its 


Mr. Scruggs recognized the need of the 
Independent companies for associating to- 
gether and was active in the early days of 
the Missouri Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. He was elected president of that 
association at its convention held in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, at Kansas City. 


Although engrossed with business affairs 
Mr. Scruggs was ever willing to lend a 
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hand for the good of his community. For 
nine years, from 1895 to 1904, he was an 
active member of the Harrisonville city 
council. He was cashier of the Bank of 
Harrisonville from ‘August, 1907, to 


' August, 1913, and for ten years was vice- 


president of the Allen Baking Co., being a 
member of its board of directors at the 
time of his death. He was a Masvua and a 
member of the Harrisonville Kiwanis Club, 
and always was a booster for his home town. 

Mr. Scruggs is survived by his widow 
and two daughters, Mrs. Sylvester J. Wool- 
dridge and Miss Wilma Scruggs, both of 
Harrisonville; three brothers, Charles H. 
Scruggs of Belleville, Ill., Joseph E. 
Scruggs of Harrisonville, Mo., and J. O. 
Scruggs of Cross Timbers, Mo. Mr. 
Scruggs’ mother, living in Cross Timbers, 
Mo., also survives. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


New England Bell’s Rhode Island 


Rates Approved by Commission. 

The Rhode Island Public Utilities Com- 
mission on January 2 upheld the increased 
rates of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., rates in effect since last May 
and protested by the cities of Providence, 
Pawtucket and other municipalities. The 
findings state tHat the company has “sus- 
tained the burden of proof as to the neces- 
sity of the increased rates.” 

The schedule of rates providing for in- 
Rhode filed with 
the utility commission by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on March 25, 
1925, to become effective on May 1, 1925. 

The rates lasted 
throughout the summer. J. G. Wray, con- 
sulting engineer, represented the city of 
Providence, and presented figures of valua- 
He con- 
tended lower rates could be charged Rhode 
Island subscribers. 


creases in Island was 


hearings on these 


tions of the company’s property. 
The company’s chief 


figures of property 
valuations and they were accepted by the 


engineer filed other 
commission. 

In its findings the commission says the 
company “has burden of 
proof as to the necessity of the increased 
rates contained in the schedules under in- 
vestigation and that the said schedule of 
rates and charges is just and reasonable 
and will not yield more than sufficient reve- 
nue to provide for the necessary operating 
expenses, taxes, depreciation and a reason- 
able return upon the fair present value of 
the property of the company used and use- 
ful in the rendering of telephone service in 
the state of Rhode Island.” 

Mayor Joseph H. Gainer, of Providence, 
in a public statement sharply criticized the 


sustained the 


commission for what he termed its biased 
attitude during the entire hearing on the 
rates. 

Mayor Gainer’s statement, in part, read: 

“After a hurried reading of the decision, 
it is clear that the public utilities commis- 
sion has given the telephone company a 
clean bill of health in every ‘particular 
except one. The commission did feel that 
the company ought to be criticized for not 
providing a responsible centralized agency 
with complete authority to deal with com- 
plaints and requests for new service in the 
Providence district. This com- 
pletes an attitude bias which began the day 
the hearings started.” 


decision 


5 


Rate Increases Approved for 
Greenfield (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
In an order handed down December 19, 

granting an increase in rates of approxi- 
mately 25 cents per station to the Green- 
field Telephone Co., of Greenfield, Ind., 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
went into considerable discussion of the 
company’s practices and plans. 

The evidence having disclosed that the 
president of the company is receiving a 
salary for no services whatsoever, the 
commission recommended that his salary 
be discontinued. The commission also criti- 
cized the company’s practice in having its 
books kept at Attica. 

The order commended the management 
of the company for its forward step in 
telephone construction, but warned that the 
underground work not be carried to a 
point where the investment will be so 
great that reasonable rates to the consumer 
will not produce a fair return, saying that 


“even now it is standing on the twilight 
zone in this respect.” 


The monthly charge for wall type tele- 
phones is 25 cents less each than the charge 
for desk sets in the order. The desk set 
charges are as follows: 

Single line business service, $2.50 per 
month; four-party business, $2.25; 
single line residence, $2.25; four-party resi- 
dence, $1.75; rural business party 
$2.25: rural residence party line, $1.75. 


line 
line, 


Issues Order Equalizing Exchange- 
to-Exchange Rates. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has issued a supplemental order giving 

to the Glenwood Telephone Co. permission 





to charge a five-cent message rate on all 
calls originating at Guide Rock for Red 
Cloud, and to the Amboy Telephone Co. 
the same rate on calls from Cowles to Red 
Cloud. 

A five-cent charge already exists for all 
messages on these two companies originat- 
ing at Red Cloud. Following the sugges 
tion of the company, the Blue Hill branch 
of the Glenwood company has applied for 
authority to make a five-cent charge on 
all messages to Red Cloud. 


Has Right to Refuse Rural Line 
Service to Enforce Payments. 
Ruling upon a set of facts presented to 

it by George C. Paulson, secretary of 4 

farm-line company which receives service 

from the Union Telephone Co. of Carroll, 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
holds that the latter has the legal right ‘ 

demand of a farm-line company that i's 

patrons obey the rules of the town e*- 
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Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 


permanent service. Uniform in construction Hazard Insulat- 

















We carry large stocks of round ed Wires and Cables give uniform 

singles, square singles, two, three, service. Made of the best of materials 
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Send today for complete HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Federal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 


Use Federal Telephones when making new installations 
or replacing old equipment and enjoy this freedom from 
maintenance cost. 


SFederal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 


Buffalo, New York, U.S. A. 














Creosoted Wood Conduit 








? 
Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Paving Blocks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal Trunking 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 
The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company BATTERIES 
Established 1881 
OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. The excellence of this country’s tele- 





phone service is largely due to the ex- 
cellence of the equipment. The adoption 
of Exide Batteries in telephone service is 
almost universal. 
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| Switchboard Plugs, All Types, U. S. Patent 1302471 THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT IN USE ON FIVE CONTINENTS Philadelphia 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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change on the penalty of having the entire 
line refused service. It says that the rural 
line company can compel such obedience 
hy refusing to give service to the recalci- 
trants, and that it cannot be asked to police 
their calls so as to refuse service. 

The old question of how to insure the 
collection of toll message bills from rural- 
line companies is involved. The Union com- 
pany has adopted a rule requiring that the 
rural-line subscribers make arrangements 
with their banker to pay these toll bills 
when presented to him, or, if they have no 
bank account, that the treasurer of the 
farm-line company require a deposit to be 
kept at $5 from which he may pay these 
bills. 

The commission says that it will give all 
necessary aid to telephone companies to 
enable them to make prompt collection of 
toll bills, and that the nature of the serv- 
ice calls for more prompt settlement than 
the customary three and six months taken 
by farmers, since the companies must make 
at least monthly settlements with the toll 
companies which earn most of the toll. 
farmer declared he 
would neither tell his banker to pay, nor 
put up the $5 deposit, required by the rules. 
Mr. Paulson was notified that he had the 
right to refuse him 
switched lines. 


In this case, one 


service over the 


Increased Rates Allowed Because 
of Unified Service. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has given the Farmers Independent 
Telephone Co., of Red Cloud, an increase 
in business rates of 50 per cent and in resi- 
dence rates of 33% per cent, due to the 
fact that it will shortly be able to offer a 
unified service in that city. It purchased 
the exchange property of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. some time ago, and 
has almost completed the 
This work has been delayed by failure to 
receive necessary new 


consolidation. 


equipment when 
promised delivery. 

No request for a rate readjustment was 
made at the time of purchase because the 
effect on revenue and expenses could not 
be definitely anticipated. No one appeared 
in Opposition to the pronosed rate schedule 
when the hearing was recently held at Red 
Cloud. 

The fixed investment of the company at 
the close of 1924 was $31,078, and the Lin- 
coln property was written on the books o1 
the basis of the valuation made by the en- 
gineering department of the commission 
for the purpose of the consolidation pro- 
ceedings, although more than the 
Lincoln company agreed to accept, this 
figure, on the basis of original cost, being 
$26,545. This resulted in a total gross fixed 
investment as of October 31, 1925, of $57,- 
623. To this has been added the expenses 


much 


of consolidation now about realized, bring- 
ing the total investment up to $64,000. 
The estimate of total expenses following 
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THE INDEX FOR VOLUME 89 
OF TELEPHONY 


The index for Volume 89 of “Tel- 
ephony,” which was completed with the 
issue of December 26, 1925, is now 
ready for distribution among those who 
keep complete files. 

In this index are listed all the im- 
portant articles which have appeared 
between July 4, 1925, and December 26, 
1925. It will be supplied free of charge 
to those making application. 





consolidation is $1,050 a month, exclusive 
of taxes. Eight operators are now em- 
ployed in both exchanges, and it is expected 
to cut this to six. The principal increase 
in expenses experienced by applicant oc- 
curs in the allowance for maintenance and 
depreciation, due to the increase in prop- 
erty and in wages of operators. 

Consolidation will result in the elimina- 
tion of 126 duplicate telephones, which 
would mean a loss in revenue of $2,700 a 
year at the old rates, thus bringing down 
the total yearly revenues to $12,400. On 
the basis of 544 telephones in service after 
consolidation, the company estimates its 
gross receipts from all sources, on the new 
rate basis, of $16,020 a year. Deducting 
the loss of revenue from eliminated dupli- 
cation, the gross increase will not exceed 
$900 a year. 

It is expected that there will be an in- 
crease in toll traffic because the subscribers 
of the Farmers company have not had toll 
connections for two or three years. While 
the Lincoln company will furnish the toll 
service, the Farmers company will get the 
usual commissions, adding about $300 a 
year to income. 

The commission says that estimating 
monthly revenues at $1,335 and expenses at 
$1,050, will leave, after taxes and interest 
on $10,000 borrowed money are paid, about 
$2,200 a year for dividends. The Farmers 
company has never paid any dividends, but 
the management believes it sound business 
policy, if it is to meet demands for addi- 
tions and betterments in the future, to go 
on a permanent dividend paying basis. The 
net income, however, says the commission, 
will nay less than 6 per cent on the $37,500 
of stock outstanding. The company hopes 
to be able, by economies and added reve- 
nue, to make it possible to pay 8 per cent. 

The commission says that it is manifest 
that the rates will not produce an exces- 
sive return. To the patrons who have been 
receiving duplicated service, a fourth of 
the total, there will be a reduction from 
$5 to $3.75 on business telephones, and 
from $3 to $2 on residence telephones. 

The company furnishes switching service 
to a large number of farmers who own 
their lines and telephones. The base rate 
of 50 cents a month will remain, but the 
new order provides for advance collec- 
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tions every six months, with a gross rate 
of $4, with a discount of $1 if payment is 
made within the first month of the period. 
In applying for rates for extra mileage on 
private or two-party service outside the 
city service zone, the company fixed the 
city limits as the boundary of the base rate 
area. It developed that there are several 
additions outside the city limits, and as it 
is not desired to charge patrons in these 
other than the regular zone rates, the ap- 
plication was amended accordingly. 

The commission cut down the installa- 
tion charges asked for, these being the cus- 
tomary ones for exchanges between 600) 
and 1,000 subscribers. Red Cloud will! 
have less than 500, and as the 350 switched 
farmers maintain their own lines and in- 
stallation, they cannot be counted in. The 
commission authorized the following sched- 
ule of net rates effective January 1, or as 
soon thereafter as consolidated service is 
given: 


Net per 
month. 
Business, individual line............. $3.75 
EN I DE, 5 ci ancengeccuwes 3.25 
Residence, individual................ 2.00 
Residence, party line (not to ex- 
ge ee rere 1.50 
UMNREGS, CRICHSION...... 6.602 0080000 1.00 
Residence, extension................- 50 
DIN IIIE oGincccdiedcswaeechee sas 25 
Extension gongs (6-inch).......... 50 
Residence, farm, party line, metallic 
(payable quarterly in advance) 
EN 5 5c di civid en hinia Siete od 1.50 
Business, farm (payable quarterly in 
rrr ere re 2.00 
Desk sets on farm lines (per month 
DIE, (cs cicero cooenu neaeaewean 25 
Semi-annual. 
Residence, farm, switching (with 
minimum of six subscribers per 
line, payable semi-annually, in ad- 
SN Soi 65:09 cbr dia orgasm aS ae ae 3.00 
Monthly 
ET 1.00 
Extra listing, Dusitiess.........5.0000 50 
Mileage outside base rate area, where 
there is an existing pole line, in ad- 
dition to the exchange rate, for each 
14 mile or fraction thereof: 
One-party (per year)........... 5.00 
Two-party (per year)........... 3.00 
Residence, installation charge, instru- 
ee re 1.50 
Residence, installation charge, instru- 
eS re ee ree 1.00 
Business, installation charge, instru- 
ee eee rere 2.00 
Business, installation charge, instru- 
ee erro er ere 1.00 
Inside move: 
Moving instrument within same 
0 ER ee pee ay eee ee 1.0 
Moving instrument from one room 
NE er ee eee 1.50 
Temporary disconnect....... One-half rate 


Allowed 50 Per Cent of Rate In- 


crease It Asked. 

The Wehn Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates exchanges at Oshkosh, 
Lisco and Broadwater, Neb., and which 
is owned by the same interests that control 
the Platte Valley company, has  'cen 
granted an increase of rates by the \e- 
braska State Railway Commission that will 


Lewellen. 
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add $1,500 to the yearly revenues. The 
company asked for rates that would have 
increased these by $3,000 a year. 

Eben D. Warner and his associates pur- 
chased the property .in 1919, and spent a 
large sum rehabilitating and reconstructing 
it. The books showed assets of $44,286, 
immediately after the purchase, and after 
the rebuilding they totaled $70,656. Bills 
payable increased from $15,000 assumed to 
$34,208. The difference between the two 
increases was due in part to charging un- 
earned and unpaid interest into the bills 
payable, account, and in part to the recon- 
struction and dismantling of property when 
there was no reserve account to charge if 
against. 

The commission refused to approve this 
showing of value, and sent its own engi- 
neer to appraise the property.’ He handed 
in two sets of figures, one of $31,401 for 
depreciated cost and $37,000 for reproduc- 
tion new depreciated. The figures were 
successfully challenged by Mr. Warner to 
the extent that the commission adds 10 
per cent to the engineer’s estimate. The 
commission says that the company’s valu- 
ation means a value of $205 per station 
and the engineer's $170; on either basis the 
investment is higher than that of any other 
company in the state. 

The reason for this is that under an 
erroneous interpretation of the develop- 
ment of the territory, the company recon- 
structed its properties to serve more than 
twice the number of subscribers it had. 
In place of a developing territory, there 
has actually occurred a decreasing number 
of subscribers. The result is that the com- 
pany’s advance construction very greatly 
exceeds that which the commission says 
was warranted by the circumstances as 
they actually exist. 

A certain amount of advance plant con- 
struction, it says, is sound economy and 
should appear in the rate base. Excessive 
advance construction, it adds, results in 
certain plant not being used and needed, 
and to the extent that it is beyond reason- 
able prudence, the immediate public may 
not be asked to bear the burden of a full 
return. The extent of this mistake in judg- 
ment must be considered in passing upon 
the applicant’s claim as to fair value. This 
the commission fixes at $48,500. 

The commission also criticizes the de- 
Preciation reserve, now 20 per cent. It 
seys that 5 per cent is sufficient, and 
should be figured on the value it finds, not 
t!e book value. On this basis, the net 
ecrnings are $2,790 under the present rates. 

The bills payable about equals the value 
tound. Mr. Warner desired a 10 per cent 
rcurn, but the commission cuts this to 8 
per cent. The higher rate was figured on 
tl basis that the company was compelled 
to vay 9 per cent at the bank to carry its 
los the creditors being stockholders. The 
con mission says that the fair rate of re- 
turn may not be measured by the require- 
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Foresight! 


In telephony the man of 
vision chooses his equip- 
ment with an eye for 


From every standpoint 


National Cable Rings excel: ruggedness, durability, 


(1) Ease of installation. convenience and econ- 
2 oe omy. In other words, he 
(4) Tension Grio. chooses the supplies best 
(5) Simplicity. adaptable to his needs. 


That is why National 
Telephone Supplies have 
become the standard of 
the telephone industry. 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 
5100 Superior Cleveland, Ohio 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw bis Advertisement in TELEPHONY, 
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ments of the most hard-pressed borrower. 
The net rates allowed are as follows: 

At Oshkosh: Business, individual, $4.00; 
business, party, $3.50; residence, individual, 
$2.50; residence, party, $2; ¢€xtensions, 
business, $1 and residence, 50 cents; joint- 
user, business, $1; residence, 50 cents; ex- 
tension gongs, 50; extension bells, 25 
cents. 

At Lewellen, Broadwater and _ Lisco: 
Business, individual, $3.75; residence, in- 
dividual, $2; extensions, business, $1 and 
residence, 50 cents; joint-user, business, $1 
and residence, 50 cents; extension gongs, 
50 cents and extension bells, 25 cents. 

At all exchanges: Rural residence, $2 
and service station, $7 a year, payable 
semi-annually, 


Bell Reduces Switching Rate in 
Northern Nebraska. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion on December 24 approved an applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., which made a Christmas present of 
a 25-cent reduction in switching or service 
station rates at 50 exchanges. At 20 of 
them, the same cut is made in the district 
rate. The exchanges are nearly all located 
in northern Nebraska. 

The rates were increased to the present 
figure when the company, by grace of the 
federal court, was allowed to make its own 
rates last July. The new rate will be the 
same as was in effect before all of the 
litigation began in 1922, which means that 
the surcharge put on during wartime re- 
mains on the old service rate. The schedule 
covers only the service given rural lines 
owned by farmers and is the charge made 
for switching those lines onto the town 
exchange subscribers’ wires. ° 

The company is given permission to bill 
the lines at $1 a year more than the rate 
given, with a discount of that amount if 
paid within the first two months of the 
year in advance. 

The commission approved the request 
without a hearing largely because it is a 
reduction to which nobody would likely 
object, but it reserves for future considera- 
tion the advisability of collecting service 
station rates for so long a period as a year 
in advance, and also the equities involved 
in the district rates. It says that the rates 
proposed for local switching service are 
rot higher than have many times been ap- 
proved by it in recent years after careful 
analysis. 

Beginning January 1 the following rates 
will be in force at the exchanges named: 

For local switching service, $5.25 a year 
net: Allen, Atkinson, Belgrade, Benning- 
ton, Big Springs, Bridgeport, Brule, Butte, 


Cedar Rapids, Clarkson, Cody, Creston, 


Crookston, Culbertson, Dakota City, Elm 
Creek, Elwood, Emerson, Farnum, Gothen- 
burg, Harrison, Homer, Howells, Kimball, 
Laurel, Litchfield, Long Pine, Mason City, 
Ogallala, O'Neill, Papillion, Pender, Pil- 
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ger, Potter, Randolph, Rogers, Rushville, 
Spalding, Spencer, Springfield, Stratton, 
Stuart, Trenton, Wakefield, Waterbury, 
Whitney, Winside. 

District rate of $8.25 net: in advance: 
Allen, Belgrade, Big Springs, Burle, Cedar 


Rapids, Creston, Culbertson, Elwood, 
Litchfield, Mason City, Ogallala, Rogers, 
Spalding, Spencer, Stratton, Trenton, 
Waterbury. 


District rate of $6.60 a year in advance: 
Atlanta, Holdrege, Loomis. 


Orders Charge on All Toll Mes- 
sages to Remove Discrimination. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
mission has issued an order requiring the 
Glenwood and Amboy Telephone com- 
panies to collect a five-cent charge on in- 
bound messages to Red Cloud. When the 
Farmers Independent and the Lincoln com- 
panies at Red Cloud buried the hatchet and 
the latter withdrew from the local busi- 
ness but retained its toll lines, it was pro- 
posed to abandon a service with the Amboy 
and Inavale companies and the Guide Rock 
exchange of the Glenwood company, by 
which the Glenwood and Amboy companies 
got a five-cent rate on all outbound mes- 
sages from Red Cloud. This would leave 
the Lincoln company handling all this busi- 
ness. 

The smaller companies set up a protest, 
and a hearing was held. The commission 
found that it was doubtful if it had au- 
thority to authorize such abandonment. It 
advised that the Lincoln company buy these 
lines to Red Cloud, but the companies 
would not sell. The Farmers company 
said it was not concerned, and made no 
offer to buy. 

The commission find that the situation as 
it exists, with a rate on one-way messages 
and none on the others, borders on dis- 
crimination, and orders that it be ended by 
charging both ways. It turned out in the 
hearing that similar situation exists with 
Blue Hill, and it is recommended that 
proper application be made. The five-cent 
rate applies both ways on the Inavale com- 
pany lines. 


Hearings in New York Case Before 
Special Master. 

Testimony taken December 29 before 
Isaac R. Oeland, the special master ap- 
pointed by the federal court in the applica- 
tion of the New York Telephone Co. for 
increased rates, concerned the relations be- 
tween the company and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. The appointment of Mr. Oeland 
was made when the court permitted the 
New York Telephone Co. to add 10 per 
cent to its rates. Hearings before the mas- 
ter have been going on since August, 1924, 
and it was said last week that they would 
not end until 1927. 

The application of the company for a 
further surcharge of 25 per cent in New 
York City and 18 per cent elsewhere in the 
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state will not affect the hearing before the 
master, because his findings, it was ex- 
plained, would state only the earnings of 
the company and the amount of its invest- 
ments, so that a rate could be made. 








Want Common Battery Service 
With One Free Exchange. 
Petitions are being circulated at Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., asking the Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Co. to put in common battery serv- 
ice there, and agreeing to an increase in 
rates of business service to $5 a month, 
which is the standard charge made by the 
Bell company in exchanges of like size. 
Some opposition has developed among 
the business men because free exchange is 
not to be given with the Gering exchange 
located across the river, and a war of 


letters is being conducted in the local 
papers over the matter. 
Ada Telephone Co. Halts En- 


croachment on Its Territory. 

The Peoples Telephone Co., of Mt. 
Blanchard, has been forced to halt de- 
velopment work north of Dunkirk, Ohio, 
by the suit for damages in the amount oi 
$15,000 that has been filed by the Ada 
Telephone Co., of Ada, Ohio. A temporary 
injunction was granted by the Findlay 
court pending the hearing of the case. 

The Ada company alleges the defendant 
entered the territory without first having 
been granted permission by the state public 


_ utilities commission and that heavy loss 


has been occasioned by the act. 

The present action is an outgrowth of an 
increase in rates that has been asked by the 
prosecuting company. Not only have the 
patrons in the territory mentioned in the 
suit had their telephones removed but 
patrons at Harrod and Lafayette also are 
said to be giving up their telephones. 

As the Mt. Blanchard company’s rates 
are lower than those of the Ada Telephone 
Co., the patrons are urging it to enter the 
field. The temporary injunction, however, 
has halted the development work in the 
one locality at least. 


New Rates Proposed by Chesa- 
peake & Potomac of Virginia. 
A proposed new schedule of rates pro- 

viding for an increase of $752,643 in the 

gross annual revenue of the Chesapeake & 

Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia was 

filed with the Virginia Corporation Com- 

mission on December 5. 

The proposed schedule provides an av- 
erage increase of 13.6 per cent on all rates. 
Exchange revenue is increased 14.72 per 
cent while only 9.32 per cent is added to 
the toll revenue. 

Of the proposed increases, individual 
business telephones would contribute ~he 
largest share of any single class, this '- 
crease being $245,528. Next comes ‘he 
two-party residence telephone with an 1- 
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crease of $154,560. Only $53,667 would be 
added to individual residence telephones 
while four-party lines would contribute 
$28,110. 

Cities and towns are placed under a 
new classification by the new schedule. 
They are grouped into eight divisions, A, 
B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, with uniform 
charges. The proposed rates vary from $10 
for individual business telephones and $4.25 
for individual residence telephones in class 
A to $3.25 and $2.25 
class H. 


respectively in 


Agreement Reached on Telephone 
Rates at Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Representatives of the Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co. of Bristol, Tenn., and the 
town of Elizabethton, Tenn., in confer- 
ence with engineers of the state railroad 
commission have reached an agreement 
with reference to proposed telephone rates 
in Elizabethton, the rates being $2 a 
month for residence telephones and $3.25 

for business telephones. 

This agreement, which will be embodied 
in an order by the commission, will make 
possible the acquisition of the Holston 
Telephone Co. by the Inter-Mountain com- 
pany, the deal hinging on the increased 
rates asked for. 

Rate Increase Approved for Com- 
mon Battery Service. 

On December 31 the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission authorized the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. to increase the net monthly 
rates at its Evansville exchange as fol- 
lows: 

Service within the base rate area of one- 
mile from central office: 


Old New 
One-party business........ $3.00 $4.00 
Two-party business......... 2.50 3.00 
One-party residence........ 2.00 2.50 
Two-party residence....... 1.75 = 2.25 
Four-party residence....... 1.50 2.00 
Rural Service—outside base rate area. 
Business, within six miles 
of central office......... 2.00 2.75 
Residence, within six miles 
of central office......... 2.00 
Additional charge for each 
one mile or __ fraction 
no eR rep ar 25 
Roadway Service— 
Each service station, busi- 
ness including transmitter 
and receiver where fur- 
nished by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co............ 62% 1.25 
“ach service station, resi- 
dence, including transmit- 
ter and receiver where fur- 
nished by Wisconsin Tele- 
| i ae ee 62% .75 
Circuit for one-party serv- 
Be kccckeecsesacusastcces ae ° 
2.00 1 
‘me rate as one-party business or 
te ‘nce, dependent upon classifica- 
101 


T\ > company has been furnishing mag- 


Neto :ervice at its Evansville exchange, 
but a: the request of a substantial number 
of it 


ubscribers it now proposes to install 
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equipment to enable it to furnish common 
battery service. It is on account of this 
increase in investment that the company 
considered its old rates inadequate to af- 
ford it a reasonable return. The order of 
the commission provides that the new rates 
may be placed in effect on the first day of 
the month following the day on which 


common battery service is inaugurated. 





Hearing in Rate Case of Chesa- 
peake & Potomac of Virginia. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 

Co. of Virginia concluded introduction of 

téstimony before the state corporation com- 

mission in Richmond on December 16, in 
the hearing of its petition for increased 
rates throughout the state. The com- 
mission then continued the case until Jan- 
uary 21, when the smaller communities of 
the state will be given an opportunity to 
voice their protests. Protest of the larger 
municipalities will be heard after the cross- 
examination of the company’s witnesses, 

scheduled to begin January 26. 
In its direct testimony, the 

dwelt at length upon the advantages 

accruing to the local concern because of 
its relationship with the American Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co., which owns 100 

per cent of the Virginia corporation’s 

stock. It went into the history and de- 
velopment of the telephonic art, and out- 
lined a policy of expansion and develop- 


company 
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ment proposed under the new charges 
Officials of the concern testified that the 
company had not made a net profit of 6 
per cent on its invested capital during the 
past few years. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

December 29: Reedley Telephone Co. 
authorized to put in effect a charge of five 
cents for each local call made from public 
telephone stations on and after January 1. 

December 29: Paso Robles & Shandon 
Telephone Co. authorized to readjust its 
rates for telephone service, furnished 
through the Paso Robles exchange. 

December 30: The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to exercise the 
rights and privileges under a_ franchise 
granted by the board of trustees of the city 
of Chula Vista, San Diego county. 

FLORIDA. 

December 21: Proceedings dismissed 
against two Independent telephone com- 
panies and a transportation line for al- 
leged failure to file annual reports for the 
year 1924. The companies are the Home 
Transportation line, St. Petersburg, and 
Callahan and Malone telephone companies. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 18: Permission to purchase 
all the property of the Farmers Union 
Telephone Co. given the New Milford 
Telephone Co. 

December 24: Application filed by the 
Palmyra Telephone Co. for permission to 
operate a telephone exchange in Palmyra 
and to issue $7,000 capital stock. 

January 6: Hearing at Rockford before 
Commissioner Wm. J. Smith in the matter 

















Do You Need 
Financial Advice? 


Telephone companies desiring to secure 
capital for extensions, refunding or other 
purposes, are invited to correspond with us. 


Our special experience in serving telephone 
companies enables us to suggest definite pro- 
grams of financing or reorganization, and 
makes our advice valuable. 


Conferences with interested officials will 
be gladly arranged upon request. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Chicago Trust Company 


Clark and Monroe Streets 
CHICAGO 
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of approval of contract and agreement be- 
tween the New Milford Telephone Co. and 
the Farmers Union Telephone Co. covering 
the purchase by the New Milford Tele- 
phone Co. and the sale by the Farmers 
Union Telephone Co. of all of its telephone 
property, equipment, etc., in Winnebago 
and Boone counties. 
INDIANA. 

December 19: The commission issued 
an order authorizing the Greenfield Tele- 
phone Co., of Greenfield, to increase its 
rates. 

December 19: The commission approved 
the sale of the Laurel Telephone Co., op- 
erating some 200 stations at Laurel and 
vicinity, by Mary E. Goudie to Charles 
and John C. Goudie for the sum of $3,000. 

December 19: The Southern Indiana 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. filed a petition 
with the commission asking for authority 
to buy the Greene County Telephone Co., 
for $60,000; the Loogootee Telephone Co., 
for $51,000, and to issue and sell $156,000 
worth of first mortgage gold bonds. 

These bonds are to be used in the trans- 
actions mentioned and to help offset ad- 
ditions and betterments amounting to $97,- 
000, which the Southern Indiana company 
has made or proposes to make. 

KANSAS. 

December 15: Increased telephone rates 
for Lewis authorized in an order issued 
on application by the Edwards County Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. The order allows indi- 
vidual business and residence telephones, 
both city and rural, to bear a charge of 
$1.50 a month, instead of $1 as previously 
charged. The same increase on public 
school telephones was allowed. 

December 15: A. E. Wilkins, president 
of the telephone exchange at Lamar, filed 
a protest with the commission against 
granting the application of» the Delphos 


OUTSIDE 
INSIDE! 





AUTOMATIC CLEANING 
NEEDLE 






LARGE 
GENERATING 
SPACE 


18 GUAGE 
STEEL TANK 
WELDED 
BOTTOM 





FEED PIPE 
WITH WICK 


fe) 
PUMP INSIDE 
TANK 


No matter where the job is, UNIQUE Blow 
Torches “are there’’—No. 103 (gasoline) for 
outdoor work, and No. 105 (kerosene) for in- 
door work, and where the fire risk is an im- 
portant factor. 

Telephone linemen are astounded to know 
that no amount of wind or below-zero 
temperature affects the satisfactory opera- 
tion of UNIQUE No. 103, illustrated above. 


Descriptive booklet awaiting your request. 


UNIQUE MFG. CO. 


113 N. Desplaines St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Telephone Co. to abandon free toll service 
between Delphos and Lamar. 

December 16: Permission granted the 
Oskaloosa Telephone Co. to sell four miles 
of poles and circuit west of Ozawkie to 
the Ozawkie Telephone Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

January 6: Adjourned hearing on the 
application of the Union Telephone Co. 
ot Owosso, for an increase in rates. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 15: MHearing at Commercial 
Club Rooms in Hills in the matter of the 
application of the Hills Telephone Ex- 
charge for authority to change its schedule 
of telephone rates in that village. M-1551. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 30: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Wehn Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates; order issued 
granting in part the request made. 

December 30: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Curtis Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase certain rates upon 
its schedule; order issued finding that com- 
pany is in need of additional revenue, and 
granting the request as asked. 

December 31: Complaint filed by Mrs. 
Laura M. Clark, of Lincoln, against Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. alleging 
collection of wrong rate for residence serv- 
ice. 

New HAMPSHIRE. 

December 24: Petition of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to issue $1,553,100 of new capital 
stock for construction work completed in 
New Hampshire from December 31, 1923, 
to September 30, 1925, granted. 

January 4: Continued hearing on the 
application of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for an increase in rates 
throughout the state of New Hampshire. 

NEw York. 

December 28: About 45 residents of 
Windsor filed complaint with the commis- 
sion, alleging interference by the Susque- 
hanna Valley Telephone Co. to radios. It 
is alleged the telephone company has been 
using an electric ringing device and, when 
operated, “It roars through every radio 
which is receiving.” The commission will 
take the matter up with the telephone 
company. 

NortH Dakota, 

December 8: The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., of Fargo, filed new rate 
schedules cancelling former North Da- 
kota Independent Telephone Co.’s tariffs 
and consolidating tariffs for North Da- 
kota exchanges. No. 2369. 

December 10: Order authorizing the 
County Line Telephone Co., of Beulah, to 
discontinue service. No. 2333. 

December 10: E. M. Fijelstad estate 
given permission to sell its telephone prop- 
erty at Forman and Rutland. No. 2327. 

December 10: Hannover Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Hannover, given permission 
to extend its rural lines. No. 2338. 

December 10: The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. filed a first revised sheet 
to section 13 of general supplemental rate 
schedule. No. 2330. 

December 10: The commission author- 
ized the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to file a revision of charges for special 
substation equipment for use by persons 
having impaired hearing. No. 2348, 

December 17: The commission sus- 
pended for a period of 120 days the rates 
filed by the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
applicable to its exchanges at Oakes, La 
Moure and Ashley. Nos. 2363, 2364 and 
2365. 

December 21: The Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Towner, having withdrawn 
its application to abandon the line out of 
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Brazil, the commission has closed its 
files in this proceeding. No. 2262. 

December 28: Complaint filed by Peter 
Strinden of Hastings vs. Kathryn Tele- 
phone Co., relative to switching charges. 
No. 2378. 

OuxI0. 

December 12: Motions to strike from 
the files the new Columbus and Toledo 
schedule of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
fully submitted. In the Columbus case 
counsel for company summarized their 
argument in a memorandum wherein it is 
argued that under the present statute the 
company has a right to file a changed rate 
after a commission rate has been in effect 
two years. The brief also reviews the con- 
tention that unified service is necessary if 
the residents of the city are to receive 
adequate telephone service, and that if the 
schedule be stricken from the files, the in- 
auguration of the unified service will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

December 12: Following the presentation 
of the testimony of the Bellevue Home 
Telephone Co. in the case of its suspended 
rates, the matter was recessed to February 
16 at 10 a. m. for cross-examination by 
the city and presentation of the city’s case. 

December 16: The city of Springfield 
filed a protest to the proposed new rates 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., filed to 
become effective January 1. Among other 
things, the city contends that the commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction in the matter, that 
the new rates are in violation of an agree- 
ment of the company with the city to main- 
tain the existing rates until September 1, 
1926; that they are excessive and unreason- 
able and that they are in violation of an 
existing franchise. The protest also con- 
tained a complaint that the service is in- 
efficient and insufficient. 

December 17: The commission  sus- 
pended for the statutory period of 120 days 
the proposed new rates of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., for Springfield, and as- 
signed hearing for February 9, at 1:30 
p. m., on the motion of the city to strike 
the schedule from the files. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED-—lIn Texas or 
Oklahoma telephone field. 24 years’ ex- 
perience. 12 years as Supt. of ex- 
changes; 7 in construction and mainte- 
nance; 5 in installation and mainte- 
nance of office equipment, and special 
trouble work. Have good outfit of tools 
and testing instruments; also car. Ad- 
dress 6453, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION. WANTED—As manager 
or troubleman on Common Battery or 
Magneto Exchange. Central States 
preferred. Several years’ experience. 
Married; sober. Address 6449, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—tTelephone linemen _and 
trouble repairmen; permanent positions. 
Tampa, Florida, Peninsular Telephone 
Co. 


WANTED—For aggressive and well 
organized, strong state telephone ass0- 
ciation, Traveling Chief Operator. Must 
be familiar with standard methods of 
operating. Co-operation and support 
assured, with excellent possibilities of 
advancement upon the demonstration 0 
attained rewilts. Give age, references, 


























experience, and salary demanded. Ad- 
dress 6446, tare of TELEPHONY. 
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OPPORTUNITIES| 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT”? TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
and exchange equipment saves you 30 
te 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
qcuaranteed. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
ter the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 
ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 
ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Plertric [ompany 


Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg Carlson No. 11 or No. 14A 





Common battery Ind. coils @........ $ 0.35 
Stromberg 1000 ohm _ self contained 
TINBOTS With GOMGS Goce cccccccvecess 1.35 


Kellogg Cast front Local or Cc. B. 

Transmitters, complete with back @_ 1.00 
Kellogg Punched front Local or C. B. 

Transmitters complete with back @ 1.10 
Stromberg No. 428 type 3-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk set @.......... 8.75 
Stromberg No. 428 type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk set @.......... 9.25 
Stromberg No. 992 type 3-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk sets @......... 10.00 
Stromberg No. $92 type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk sets, 
Western Elec. Co., No. 250 W. Trans- 

mitters complete thesanensebeehenes 1.25 
Stromberg No. 358 Straight line C. B. 

Steel hotel sets @ 
Stromberg No. 824 Straight line C. B 


‘ 

oe FE er reer 5.50 
H. C. 110-volt 60-cycle single phase 

Motor-Gen. ringing machine @...... 45.00 
Chicago Tel. 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 

compacts, $6.50; 5-bar @ ............ 7.50 


@ 

Garford Pony type 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 
eo ear 8.50 
Monarch 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm. Bdg. 
compacts, $7.00; 4-bar, $7.50; 5-bar.. 9.00 
Swedish American (Hercules) compacts, 
3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. @ $6.25; 
4-bar @ $6.50; S-bar @ ..ccccccocsece 7.25 
Western Elec. Co., New No. 143W Re- 
ceiver shells with caps @ 37c—lots of 

50, 36c each, lots of 100 @.......... 35.00 
Western Elec. Co., New Mouthpieces @ 

7c, lots of 50, 6 %e ea., lots of 100 @ 6.25 
Kellogg No. 97 type C. B. desk sets com- 
plete with No. 75 Straight line steel 
UNE, ecko k a aa, eae Gerace whee 8.00 
Kellogg No. 39 Unbreakable type C. B. 
desk sets complete with No. 75 Straight 

ee Gee MN WO gescdkdccsesauevesec 7.00 


Write for our new price list just off the press. 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT — Net Ine. 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, 
1940 West 2ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We ore not connected with er successors te Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Ce 


WANTED 


WANTED—Work (ffor first-class 
cableman. Address H. B. Crandell, 
Sp ringfield, Ill. 


Kellogg 97 Desk Stands 

ne-enameled, Re-nickeled, new 
‘own cords, with steel or wood bell 
ty main line or harmonic ringer, 

















Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
545 N. Feurth St., Cor. Goodale St., 


Please tell the Advergmes so= oaW 





Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


What “REBUILT” means to us! 


By “REBUILT” we mean that 
all interior and exterior parts 
are thoroughly rebuilt, all worn 
and defective parts replaced— 


That all exposed metal parts 
are either renickeled, or sand- 
blasted and black-satin finished— 

That all wood cabinets are re- 
paired and refinished so as to 
give an appearance like new. 


Write for our Latest 
Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


Get your Telephone Repai: 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 


or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, M 


























REPEATING COILS 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 11-A.$2.50 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 13-A. 3.00 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 9-A 
og |. ere 1.00 


Kellogg S. & S. Co. No. 16-A 3.00 


Kellogg S. & S. Co. No. 19-A 
ery ee 3.00 


Kellogg S. & S. Co. No. 15-A 1.00 
Kellogg S. & S. Co. No. 8-A. .50 
Western Electric No. 37-A.. 3.50 
Western Electric No. 27-A.. 2.50 


Western Electric No. 25-A 
i a ec call Jar 4.00 


Dean Elec. Co. No. 1620 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















About February Ist we will 
bring out our new and revised 
list of telephone plants for sale, 
probably the best list ever pub- 
lished in the Southwest or any- 
where else. If you want to buy, 
wait for this; if you want to 
sell, get in on it; it is assured 
wide publicity and distribution ; 
it will not disclose the name or 
exact 


location of any plant. 


Write or wire today. R. B. 
& Co., Box 479, 
203 Liggett Bldg. 


Humphrey 


Dallas, Texas, 











FOR SALE—One Elliott Addressing 
Machine. Good as new. Automatic 
Home Telephone Co., Pontiac, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—By an expe 
rienced maintenance man; held last po- 
sition 13 years. Prefer location west of 
Mississippi River. Address 6455, care 
of TELEPHONY. 

FOR SALE—tTelephones. Monarch, 
3-bar, 1600 ohm, compact type, $6.50; 
common battery type box $5.00, practi- 
cally new. Stromberg, 1600 ohm, 3- and 
4-bar, $5.50 to $6.00, compact type. 
Series at $3.00 to $4.00. Quartered oak, 
compact type boxes only, new, $2.00, 
while they last. NAPPANEE TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY, Nappanee, Ind. 

FOR SALE CHEAP—One Fifty-Drop 
Chicago Switchboard increased to sev- 
enty. All drops installed; good condi- 
tion. Baroda Tel. Co., Baroda, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Cable-splicer 
and switchboard man. Managerial ex- 
perience. Desire permanent position. 
Will consider combination job as 
splicer and troubleman, or Supt. of 
equipment, with company having a num- 
ber of exchanges. Experienced in plan- 
ning and installing aerial and under- 
ground systems. Address Lester V. 
Longenecker, Box 207, Hamilton, Ili. 
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Valwation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


“JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A_I. E. E. 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadneck Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During recent years 

I have been privileged 
N to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
totals 410. 


Pp ti 


TELEPHONE 
Drang 






GINE 
| _INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Building 





ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Pians, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 
Tebephene Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 Seath Clinten St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


and Audit Ce., C. P. A. 
6e7 See eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bactusive Telephone Accountants 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 
lelephone Engineers 
= a sals, Rate Surveys, 
ations, Organisation, 
aan of Telephone empanies. 
J. @. Wray, Fellow A. I. BE. EB. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


181% First National Bank Bidg., Ohieage 











Rate Cases 


Appraisals ; 
Accounting 


Audits 


Charles W. McKay 


20 East Jackson Blvd. 
Telephone Harrison 7848 


Chicago 
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December 22: In the state-wide rate 
case of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., the 
company filed a new inventory of its prop- 
erty. The matter was then recessed with 
the followi ing assignments when the com- 
pany ’s engineers are to present valuation 
data: January 12, 13, 27, 28, 29; February 
11, 12, 25, 26; and March 16, 17, 30 and 3i. 

December 24: Upon the joint applica- 
tion of the Shelby Telephone Co., Inc., 
1925, to purchase all the property as of 
December 1, 1925, subject to $14,100 in- 
debtedness of the Shelby Telephone Co., 
Inc., 1905, for $206,000, the commission, 
finding that as of this date the property is 
worth $200,000, authorized the purchase 
and sale of the property, subject to the in- 
debtedness for a net consideration of $185,- 
900. In the application of the Shelby Tele- 
phone Co., Inc. 1925, to issue in payment 
for this property, subject to the indebted- 
ness of $14,100, $106,000 common and 
$100,000 7 per cent preferred stock, to sell 
at par $14,100 additional preferred stock 
to discharge the indebtedness, authority 
was granted for the issue, in payment for 
the property of $100,000 common and $85,- 
000 preferred stock, and to provide for the 
indebtedness of $14,100 additional preferred 
stock. 

December 24: The Circleville Citizens 
Telephone Co. applied for authority to 
issue and sell at par $5,000 common and 
$10,000 preferred stock, the proceeds to be 
used to reimburse its treasury for $15,- 
307.04 uncapitalized capital expenditures to 
November 30, 1925 

December 31: The Farmers Telephone 
Co., of Caldwell, filed application for au- 
thority to purchase from W. H. Brown 
the property of the bankrupt Noble County 
Telephone Co., which he just purchased at 
judicial sale for the consideration of $6,000, 
but has not operated. The commission, 
without hearing, entered an order approv- 
ing the transaction, as far as it had au- 
thority. 

RuHopE ISLAND. 

January 2: Schedule of rates and charges 
filed by New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. March 25, 1925, and placed in 


effect May 1, 1925, found just and reason- ° 


able and that company has sustained the 
burden of proof as to the necessity of the 
increased rates. 

VIRGINIA. 

January 21: Hearing of protests on the 
part of the smaller communities in the state 
to the increased rates proposed by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Virginia. Protest of the larger municipali- 
ties will be heard after the cross-examina- 
tion of the company’s witnesses which is 
scheduled to begin January 26. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 6: Hearing at Chilton court 
house in re proposed extension of the 
Stockbridge & Sherwood Telephone Co. in 
the town of Woodville, Calumet county. 
T-1184. 

January 8: Hearing at Oostburg vil- 
lage hall in the matter of investigation of 
discrimination of Oostburg Telephone Co. 
against Theune Bros. Hatchery. U-3329. 

January 12: Hearing at Madison in-re 
application of the Rice Lake & North- 
eastern Telephone Co. for permission to 
dissolve. U-3328. 

January 19: Hearing at Madison in re 
application of the Tri-County Telephone 
Co. for permission to reinstate former in- 
stallation charge. U-3345. 

December 31: Increased rates approved 
for Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Evans- 
ville, to become effective the first day of 
the month following the day on which 
common battery service is inaugurated. 
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NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 


1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indiarapelis, Ind. 








ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
203 West 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 












THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


y Always shows you where you stand. 

We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 

‘em of a large number of companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly eudit. 

Bowdle Accounting _ System 
Cerre Gordo, is 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Censulting 1 
iu a yd 7. 1 


n*nventigations ens, sais, Financial 
Reports. 


COLUMBUS - 


TAPES 


FRICTION and RUBBER 
Pele Line Hardware and Censtruction Materials 
Cedar Poles, Nerthern and Western 
Victor Dry Batteries 
A. J. JOHNSON CO. 
217 N. Desplaines St. Chicage, Ilineis 

















A complete stock of 
KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 
RC A RADIO EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 
NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





hb 








LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











Paase tell the Advertiser you saw bis Adverticoment in TELEPHONY. 








